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THE DIET OF WORMS. 


OF MARHEINEKE. 


BY MRS. ST. SIMON, 


Accompantep by Justus Jonas, afterwards 
provost of Wittemberg, Nicholas von Ams- 
dorf, Peter von Schwaven, a Danish noble- 


man, Jerome Schurf, a professor of law at - 
Wittemberg, and Caspar Sturm, who had been + 
appointed to escort him personally in the / 
capacity of herald, Luther set out in God’s { 
name upon the road towards Worms, At / 


Eisenach he was taken sick. He was here 
bled, and the Avoyer of the city gave him a 
cordial, after drinking which he fell asleep, 
and on the following morning pursued his 
journey. Whenever he entered a city, crowds 
thronged to see the bold man who ventured to 
place himself in opposition to the Pope. 
Some few, indeed, gave him but poor consola- 
tion, saying that, as there were so many Car- 
dinals and Bishops at Worms, they would 
certainly burn him straightway to ashes, as 
they had done with Huss at Constance. 

But he said, «‘ Even if they should kindlea 
fire from Wittemberg to Worms that should 
reach heaven, yet in the name of the Lord he 
would appear, and strike the Behemoth be- 
tween his tusks, and confess Christ to be the 
Lord.” When in Frankfort, he wrote to Spa- 
latin, on hearing that the imperial edict was 
placarded about the streets: “ We are coming, 
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> carriage, with his amanuensis. 
: nobility had ridden out to meet him, and as he 


dear Spalatin, although Satan has laid various 
ailments in the way to hinder us; for, during 
the whole journey from Eisenach hither I 
have been ill, and am so still, and in a way 
that I have never felt before. I hear likewise 
that the Emperor Charles has published an 
edict to affright me. But Christ liveth, there- 
fore we will enter Worms in spite of the gates 
of hell and the powers of the air. I have 
resolved to terrify Satan and to cover him 
with shame, Wherefore prepare the inn for 
us ” 

At Oppenheim, Spalatin admonished him 
not to travel thus directly to Worms, and ex- 
pose himself to such danger. Hereupon he 
answered him: “And if there were as many 
devils at Worms as tiles on the roofs, yet I 
would enter.” When he related this a few 
days before his death, he added, “for 1 was 
undaunted—I feared nothing ; God indeed can 
make me thus reckless; I know not if I 
should be as ready now.” 

He reached Worms on the sixteenth of 
April. In front of the carriage rode the impe- 
rial herald in his robes, with the escutcheon 
vt the empire. Justus Jonas followed the 
Many of the 
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entered the city about ten o’clock in the morn- 
ing, more than two thousand men escorted 
him to his quarters, not far from the Swan 
tavern, where Louis, the Elector Palatine, 
lodged 

On the following morning he was cited by 
the marshal of the empire, Pappenheim, to 
appear in the afternoon before the imperial 
council, and this nobleman himself called for 
him about four o’clock, and preceded him with 
the herald. So great was the throng of peo- 
ple in the streets, that many mounted upon the 
roofs to catch a glimpse of him, and he was 
obliged to pass through some houses and gar- 
dens in order to avoid the crowd. As Luther 
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was about to enter the hall of assembly, the * 
famous general, George Frondsberg, clapped ° 
him on the shoulder, and said, “‘ Monk, monk, ; 


thou art treading the path to a deed which 
neither I nor many a chief would venture 
upon, were it even in the heat of battle. If 
thy belief is firm and thou art certain of thy 
cause, go on in God’s name, and be of good 
cheer; God will not desert thee.” 


Ulerich von Hutten likewise had encouraged ° 


him by two noble epistles, which were super- 
scribed—** To Martin Luther the invincible 
Theologist and Evangelist, my devout friend.” 


The first begins thus: “The Lord hear thee * 


in the day of trouble; the name of the God 
of Jacob defend thee; send thee help from the 
sanctuary, and strengthen thee out of Zion; 
grant thee according to thine own heart, and 
fulfil all thy counsel. The Lord fulfil all thy 
petitions, and hear thee from his holy heaven. 
For what else should I wish you at the pre- 
sent time, best and worthiest Luther, most 
revered father? Be strong and be of good 
courage. You see what a trial is before you, 
and what the end may be. From me you 
may expect all help. If you remain stead- 
fast, I will stand by you to my last breath.” 

Many also in this illustrious assembly of 
princes, counts, barons, bishops, and other 
deputies, did not conceal from him their ap- 
probation of his conduct. According to the 
testimony of an eye-witness, the spectators 
in the hall, in the ante-chamber, and at the 
windows, numbered over five thousand men, 
Italians and Germans. Luther was encour- 
aged on all sides to take heart and be of good 
eheer, and not to fear those who could only 
kill the body. 

Herr von Pappenheim (the Pappenheims 
were not as yet made counts) reminded him 
that as he now stood in the presence of the 
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Emperor and the States, he should not speak 
until he was first questioned ; and thereupon 
Johann von Eck, chancellor of the Arch- 
bishop of Treves, came forward and asked 
him, in the name of the Emperor, “ whether 
he acknowledged the books which were point- 
ed out as lying before him to be his own, and 
whether he would retract what was therein 
contained.” Hereupon Dr. Schurf, who had 
been appointed as a kind of advocate for him, 
said, ** Let the books be mentioned by name.” 

When this had been done, Luther assented 
to the first question, but begged time for re- 
flection before he answered the second. It 
was in the highest degree worthy of him and 
of the dignified assembly in whose presence 
he stood, to display the greatest calmness in 
matters of so high and holy an import, ahd to 
banish every semblance of levity, or want of 
earnestness, or violent passion, at 
momentous. 

As the following day was appointed for his 
second appearance before the imperial council, 
every one was so much the more intent and 
eager for the decisive answer. He was escort- 


crisis so 


> ed to this audience by the herald, about four 
2 o’clock, but he was obliged to stand and wait 
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amid a great crowd of people until six. The 
torches were already lighted in the hall of 
assembly. 

When admitted at last, and directed to 
speak, he began in the German tongue, as fol- 
lows: ‘‘ Most serene Emperor, gracious Elec- 
tors, Princes, and Lords, I appear, as in duty 


> bound, at the time which was appointed 


yester evening, and I pray, through God’s 
mercy, that your Majesty and illustrious 
Highnesses will be pleased graciously to hear 
and judge this just and true cause; and as 
from ignorance I may perhaps fail in giving 
to each one his suitable titles, and may not 
demean myself in courtly wise, I pray you 
graciously to overlook it, as I have never been 
at court, but have always been pent up in a 
cloister, and can give no other testimony of 
myself than this, that in all which with sim- 
plicity of heart I have hitherto taught and 
written, | have sought and aimed at nothing 
but the glory of God and the profit and wel- 
fare of the faithful.” 

He then drew a distinction between his 
writings. In some of them he had taught of 
faith and good works in a plain and Christian 
manner, as appeared by the testimony of his 
very adversaries. These he could not retract. 


« «Nay, even the Papal bull,” he said, “al- 
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though it is hasty and violent indeed, looks 
upon some of my books as harmless, notwith- 
standing that these also are condemned by a 
strange and preposterous sentence. In others 
he had attacked popery, and the doctrine of 
those papists who, with their false teachings 
and evil examples, had Jaid Christianity waste 
and ruined the bodies and souls of men. For 
no one,” he said, “can deny and dissemble, 
since experience proves, and all devout hearts 
lament, that by the Pope’s decrees and pre- 
cepts, the consciences of believing Christians 
have been miserably and cruelly ensnared, 
vexed, and distressed ; also their goods, lands, 
and possessions, especially in this glorious 
German nation, have been drained and swal- 
lowed up, and are still at the present time 
swallowed up, indecently and shamefully, 
without cessation. These writings also he 
could not retract, since by so doing he would 
strengthen the hands of tyranny and malice. 
Oh, gracious God!” he exclaimed, “ what a 
great cloak I should then become for tyranny 
and malice! The third division of his books,” 
he continued, “attacked some private persons 
who had undertaken to defend the tyranny of 
Rome, and to falsify and suppress the divine 
doctrines which he had taught; although in 
these, perhaps, he might, at times, have been 
more violent than became his office; yet he 
could not retract them, lest he should afford a 
pretext for the defence of various Godless acts 
in time to come, and thus bring about new 
cruelties and horrors. Yet, as I am but man, 
and not God,” he continued, “ and cannot help 
my writings, nor defend them otherwise than 
my Lord and Saviour helped and defended 
his teachings, who, when being asked con- 
cerning them before the high priest Annas, 
and having received a buffet upon the cheek 


from an officer, answered, ‘If I have spoken < 


evil, bear witness of the evil.’ If, then, our 
Lord, who knew that he could not err, did not 
refuse to hear testimony against his doctrines, 
even from a mean and shameless servant, how 
much more shall I, who am but dust and 
ashes, and who can easily go astray, desire 
and wait for some one to bear testimony 
against my teachings; therefore by the mer- 
cies of God, I beg your Imperial Majesty, 
your Electoral and Princely Highnesses, or 
such as may be able to do it, whether exalted 
or humble, to bear testimony and prove, from 
the writings of the prophets and apostles, that 
| have erred. When I am convinced of this, 
I shal! be very willing and ready to recant all 
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my errors, and be the first to cast my books 
into the flames. From this I hold that it 
appears clear and evident that [ have suffi- 
ciently considered and weighed the need and 
danger, the trouble and discord, to which my 
writings, it is said, may give occasion, and of 
which I was yesterday harshly and severely 
reminded.” 

This and still more Luther spoke in the 
German tongue; but as it was well known 
that the Emperor understood Spanish better 
than German, and also that he could not en- 
dure the latter language, therefore (as Luther 
himself relates) “ while I was speaking they 
desired me to repeat what I had said in Latin; 
but I perspired freely, and was very hot, on 
account of the crowd, and because I stood in 
the midst of the princes. Herr Frederick von 
Thuman said: ‘If you are unable to do it, 
Herr Doctor, let it suffice.” But I repeated all 
my words in Latin. That pleased Duke 
Frederick, the elector, greatly.” 

All this Luther did in the most hum- 
ble and submissive manner; he did not ra‘ee 
his voice vehemently, but spoke gently, 
mildly, respectfully, and very modestly, but 
with great cheerfulness and steadfastness. 
Yet, as the chancellor of the Archbishop of 
Treves now interrupted him in a tone of re- 
buke, and desired a plain and definite answer, 
whether he would reeant or not, Luther spoke 
as follows: 

“Since, then, his Imperial Majesty and 
their Electoral and Princely Highnesses desire 
a plain, clear, and simple answer, I will give 
one which shall have neither horns nor teeth, 
to wit then: unless I shall be vanquished and 
convinced by proofs from the Holy Scriptures, 
or by clear and manifest arguments (for I 
believe neither the Pope nor councils alone, 
since it is plain as the day that they have 
often erred, and have often contradicted each 
other); and unless I be convinced by the 
texts that have been adduced and cited by me, 
and unless my conscience be taken prisoner 
by God’s word, I can and will retract nothing, 
since it is neither safe nor profitable to do 
aught against conscience. Here I stand; I 
cannot do otherwise. God help me. Amen.” 

Dr. Eck answered that Luther had spoken 
impudently, in that he had condemned the 
councils and contradicted the opinion of the 
church; he should have answered plainly and 
simply, yea or nay. But Luther stood firm in 
his avowal, and professed himself ready to 
prove that the councils had sometimes erred, 
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Whereupon, as it was now night, everybody 
went home. The Spaniards laughed and 
scoffed at Dr. Luther as he came out of the 
hall. But Duke Erich, of Brunswick, sent 
him a draught of Einbeck beer in a silver gob- 
let. Luther received it with these words: 
“ As Prince Erich now remembers me, so may 
our Lord Jesus Christ remember him in his 
last hour.” 

On Friday, when the States were assembled 
in the imperial council, the Emperor sent them 
a writing to the following purport: ‘ Since 
Dr. Luther had resolved not to recede even a 
finger’s breadth from his errors, therefore he, 
the Emperor, could not depart from the exam- 
ple of his praiseworthy ancestors, who had 
ever been obedient to the Church of Rome. 
He was resolved accordingly to pursue Dr. 
Luther and his adherents with ban and out- 
lawry, and otherwise, without prejudice, haw- 
ever, to the safe-conduct which had been 
granted him, but would see that he was re- 
stored in safety to the place whence he had 
been summoned.” 

This decree the States of the Empire had 
debated upon for three days. In the interval 
Dr. Luther was visited by many princes, 
counts, lords, and other friendly people, both 
temporal and spiritual ; they were always col- 
lected in the courtyard when he was at his 
inn, and were never weary of gazing at him. 
Among these were many brave noblemen, 
who bade him be of good courage, and said : 
«“ We hear they intend to burn you; but that 
must never happen; they shall all perish 
first.” His hopes, however, were not placed 
upon man, but upon God alone, as may be 
seen by the fervent prayer which he then 
uttered, and which those who heard it wrote 
down. 

“ Almighty, eternal God, what a vain thing 
is this world! How soon does it draw away 
its hand and follow the beaten course, and is 
attracted only by pomp and splendor, great- 
ness and might! If 1 should turn my eyes 
thitherward, it were all over with me; the 
clock had already struck, and sentence been 
pronounced! Ah, God! ah, God! thou, my 
God, stand by me against all worldly wisdom 
and reason! ah, do it; thou must do it, thou 
alone; it is not my cause, but thine; for my- 
self I have nothing to do here; I have no 
concern with these great worldly lords ; I my- 
self would fain enjoy quiet and pleasant days, 
and remain undisturbed. But the cause is 
thine, oh Lord; it is just and everlasting ; aid 
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me, thou true, eternal God; I place no de- 
pendence upon man. It were in vain; every- 
thing that is fleshly halts. Oh, God! if thou 
hast chosen me to this work, as I know of a 
surety thou hast, let God’s will be done; for 
during all my life I never thought to stand up 
against such great lords. Oh, God! help me 
then, in the name of thy son Jesus Christ ! 
Lord, where dost thou tarry? Thou, my God, 
where art thou? Come, come, I am ready to 
give up my life patiently as a lamb. It is but 
the body alone that will suffer; the soul is 
thine; it belongs to thee, and will abide with 
thee for ever. Amen.” 

On the Monday following, the Archbishop 
of Treves sent word to Dr. Luther that on the 
coming Wednesday he should appear before 
him and other princes and bishops, since out 
of Christian love and the especial favor of his 
Imperial Majesty, they were permitted to 
admonish him graciously and as a brother. 
Obedient to this summons, Dr. Luther appeared 
with his companions. Dr. Veus, Chancellor 
of the Margrave of Baden, then began, and 
admonished Luther with many friendly yet 
serious words. ‘He ought to remember his 
character,” he said, “ his honor, welfare, the 
law, justice and order, his conscience, the 
common weal of the empire, and especially 
the danger which might befall him, if he 
should bring upon himself the enmity of 
their highnesses ; therefore it behooved him 
well to weigh and consider this admonition, 
which had proceeded from these princes out 
of a favorable will and especial grace.” This 
neat and ingenious speech Dr. Martin himself 
afterwards praised, although it excited his 
wonder, that the Word of God and of Jesus 
Christ had not been even mentioned by so 
great a jurist in addressing a doctor of the 
Holy Scriptures. He expressed his thanks to 
the princes, and said “he was bound in duty 
and willing to obey the temporal magistracy 
in everything that was just and lawful; but 
in this matter, which concerned the Almighty 
God and his everlasting and unchangeable 
Word, both he and every man who hoped to 
enjoy eternal happiness must, according to the 
express words of St. Peter, obey God rather 
than men. Now, although this might give 
offence, yet it was certain that the gospel of 
Jesus Christ could not be taught and acknow- 
ledged without offence. Therefore he could 
not, from fear of scandal or of danger, desist 
from his teachings, much less suffer himself 
to be persuaded or compelled to deny the 
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Word of God, which is the only and highest 
truth.” 

The princes who were present then spoke 
together ; after which the Chancellor repeated 
his former address, with this additional warn- 
ing, that Dr. Luther should submit his writings 
and his cause to the judgment of his Imperial 
Majesty and of the empire, that they might 
pass sentence thereupon. Dr. Luther answer- 
ed, “that he was unwilling it should be said 
that he had feared and avoided the judgment 
of his Imperial Majesty and of the empire ; 
he was willing therefore that his books should 
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be examined with the utmost strictness, except | 


that such examination should be in accord- 
ance with the Holy Scriptures. 
Word,” he added, “is above all the wisdom 


For God’s ; for having been unable to subject the word of 


> God to temporal power ; and the conclusion of 
and might of the world; and without this no } 
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return to his home with a public escort, that 
should be freely granted him, but that he was 
forbidden to excite the people by preaching or 
writing on the way.” 

Luther then spoke with great and heartfelt 
earnestness. ‘The Lord’s will has been 
done; blessed be the name of the Lord.” 
And after having most humbly commended 
himself to his Imperial Majesty and all the 
states of the empire, and having blessed his 
friends, he set out on the following day, the 
Friday after Jubilate, with the imperial herald 
and his companions. On the way, he wrote 
from Friedberg to his Imperial Majesty and 


’ the states of the empire, and excused himself 


man could know aught certain and sure of { 


God, but would only err and go astray.” 
As he uttered these words with Christian 
modesty, the Elector asked him if he would 


the Holy Scriptures. 
« Not otherwise.” 


Dr. Martin answered, 
Whereupon this assembly 


this epistle ran as follows: 
« Although I have in no wise been able to 


, obtain a decision that my books should be 
; confuted by the Holy Scriptures, and although 


: I have been constrained to depart unconvinced, 
not yield unless he were vanquished out of { nevertheless 1 most humbly thank your Im- 


’ perial Majesty that the safe-conduct granted 


broke up. Dr. Luther's safe-conduct from the ; 


Emperor, however, was extended to two days 
longer; and when the Archbishop of Treves, 
who was a polished courtier, held friendly 
communications with him, and at last had a 
private interview to inquire of him how and 
by what means this business could be helped 


me to Worms has been held inviolate, and 
that you have further promised me that it shall 


; beso held until I come in safety to my home. 


and adjusted, Luther answered: ‘There is no 3 


better counsel than that given by Gamaliel, as 
St. Luke testifies, Acts, chap. v.: “ For if this 


counsel or this work be of men, it will come ° 


to naught; but if it be of God, ye cannot 
overthrow it.” 

Not long afterward the Chancellor of the 
Archbishop of Treves came to him in his inn, 
and at the command of the Emperor declared, 
** since he had so often and in various ways 
been admonished by his Imperial Majesty and 
the states of the empire, and still would not 
take it to heart, nor return to the bosom of 
the church, nor come to an accord with her, 
therefore his Imperial Majesty, as a defender 
of the Catholic faith, was bound to proceed 
againsthim. It was his Majesty’s command, 
therefore, that within twenty days he should 


ject. 


And I pray your Imperial Majesty once again, 
for Christ’s sake, that you will not permit me 
to be oppressed, nor suffer violence, nor be 
condemned by my adversaries, since I have so 
often shown a readiness to submit to all that 
is fitting and becoming a Christian and a sub- 
For I am still ready and willing to ap- 
pear under your Imperial Majesty’s safe-con- 
duct, before disinterested, learned, free and 
impartial judges, whether temporal or spirit- 
ual, to acknowledge and abide by their de- 
cision, subject to no exception but such as 
may proceed from the open, manifest, and 
free word of God, which should justly stand 
above all things, and remain the judge of all 
men, This I most humbly pray, not for my- 
self alone, but for the sake and in the name of 
all Christendom ; for I wish from my whole 


heart health and prosperity to your Imperial) * 


Majesty, to the whole empire, and to the 
noble, praiseworthy German people, and that 
all may, with God’s grace, receive ever 
spiritual and temporal blessing !" 
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THE CONVICT’S STORY. 


BY C. M. SISSON. 


Brine lately on a visit to a friend in New 
York, and, like most persons who have lived 
altogether in a quiet country village, desirous 
of seeing all the wonders of a mighty city, I 
gladly accepted an invitation to visit the 
prison of Blackwell’s Island. We felt our 
hearts gladdened by the sunshine, the pure air 
of a summer morning came to us laden with 
fragrance, and there were amongst us light and 
happy hearts; but I felt a weight on my 
spirits for which I could not aceount, which 
might be the shadow of a coming sorrow, or, 
as in a fanciful mood I should have imagined, 
a proof that some one I loved was suffering ; 
besides, although curious to see the buildings 
of which I have heard so much, I had no 
heart to look on human misery I could not 
relieve, and no wish to see beings with the 
same nature, the same faults, follies, and pas- 
sions as myself, shut out from the enjoyment 
of all that makes life beautiful to me. I was, 
perhaps, as much influenced by these feelings 
as by weariness, to accept the seat offered me 
by the courteous overseer, while my com- 
panions wandered from one apartment to 
another of the gloomy mansion. I had grown 
almost impatient for their return, when my eye 
accidentally caught that of a convict, who 
passed near me returning from his work, and 
after a second’s thought I recognized James 
Thornton, the son of our good old Rector, 
and one of my earliest and dearest playmates, 
who had many years before left his home on 
the banks of the Quinnebaug, to seek fortune 
and fame in New York. A rumor had reach- 
ed me that he had in some way disgraced him- 
self, and I remembered grieving at his fate, 
though what that fate was I never exactly 
knew. As it was evident he also recognized 
me, I prevailed on'the overseer to allow me 
half an hour’s conversation, which he did 
the more readily as the convict’s peaceable 
demeanor and ready obedience to prison regu- 
lations had rendered him rather a favorite. 
While waiting for James to join me, my heart 
was swelling with a thousand memories of 
my gleeful childhood, and of the dear old par- 
sonage, with its deep windows covered with 
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clustering vines, its garden so shaded by fruit 
trees that the flowers had scarcely light 
enough to bloom into perfect beauty, yet 
which looked to me and to all for whom our 
venerable Rector delighted to gather them, 
more beautiful than any to be found elsewhere. 
I remembered the quiet, prim-looking parlor, 
with its old-fashioned book-case, its straight 
high-backed chairs, its comfortable ‘‘ round- 
about,” in which the good man took his after- 
noon nap, the pipe-box hanging by the side 
of the fireplace, and the almanac so near that 
he could, without rising, either ascertain, as 
was his daily custom, the precise moment for 
the rising and setting of the sun and moon, 
and the ebbing and flowing of the tide, or help 
himself to a pipe of the soothing weed, light- 
ing it in the summer (foras yet lucifer matches 
were not) with the flint and steel, which he 
kept for the purpose in the pipe-box drawer, 
a place, by the way the only one in the house, 
into which we curious urchins were forbidden 
to thrust our mischievous fingers. I thought 
of the hours I had played with James and his 
sweet little sister in that sober yet cheerful 
room, and how of a Sunday we have seated 
ourselves on a litt!> bench, that is, James and 
I,on the bench at his father’s feet, and Lily, 
dear, beautiful Lily, leaning on his knee, with 
her round fat arm resting on the big Bible, 
which he held to show us the pictures and tell 
us stories of the holy men whose doings and 
sayings were worthy of record there. Memory 
was too faithful; the contrast between that 
happy past and the shadowed present, both 
for them and me, was too powerful, too sad, 
and I was relieved when James came, and, at 
my urgent persuasion, seated himself by my 
side. After a few eager questions and an- 
swers, I begged him to tell me by what unfor- 
tunate circumstance he became an inmate of 
that melancholy home. It seemed impossible 
that he, who as a boy had been famed for his 
high moral principle, his strict integrity, his 
scorn of wrong, deceitfulness, and cunning, 
should have deserved confinement there; and 
yet I had been reared in such habits of reve- 
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my heart’s inner chamber, say he must have 
been conderaned unjustly. I fear that many 
times circumstantial evidence is so clear and 
convincing, that the most mercifully inclined 
jury cannot do otherwise than condemn ; and 
that such was the case with James, I think no 
one will doubt who hears his story, which I 
shall render as nearly in his own words as 
possible. 

«You remember,” he began, “ with what 
high hopes I left my home, and you can ima- 
gine the pride I felt in bringing my sister, after 
our honored father’s death, to New York, 
where, by industry and attention to business, 
I had acquired the esteem of my employers, 
and been enabled to lay by a small] sum annu- 
ally out of the generous salary paid for my 
services. I should have been wiser to leave 
Lily with your mother, who kindly offered 
her a home, or even with old nurse White, 
who had loved her from her cradle with 
almost maternal affection; but I longed to in- 
troduce her to my city friends. I wanted them 
to admire her beauty and do homage to her 
virtues, and did not consider that in thus 
desiring their acquaintance for her, I was ex- 
posing her to the slightest danger. I soon 
learned my error, however, for of all my ac- 
quaintance, the one I least liked, the last I 
would have chosen for my sister’s husband, 
although I did not at that time know him to 
be vicious, became her suitor; and finding her 
happiness depended on a union with him, [ at 
length gave a reluctant consent, and one year 
after the death of our father Lily became the 
wife of Larned Grey. For a time all went on 
well; Lily’s sweet young face was bright and 
happy, and Larned seemed all that even my 
jealous affection could desire; and fearing I 
had done him injustice in withholding so long 
my consent to their marriage, I endeavored by 
every means in my power to convince both 
that I had no longer any doubt or misgiving 
about the matter. Soon after my sister came 
to New York, an acquaintance of hers, whose 
delicate health demanded a residence in a 
milder climate, came to take leave of us, and 
at parting placed in Lily’s hand a small richly 
wrought antique gold cup, which, she said, 
as the gift of her grandmother, she valued so 
highly she scarcely knew where to deposit it 
during her intended absence. 

*««] wish you would take care of it for me, 
Lily,’ she added, ‘for, independently of its 
being my grandmother’s present and very 
valuable in itself, there is a saying in our 
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family that that cup will yet be the means of 
restoring us the estates of one of our ances- 
tors, to which we cannot prove a legal claim, 
although every one who hears the case allows 
that we are in deed and in truth the rightful 
heirs; so keep it carefully, Lily dear, and let 
it sometimes remind you of me.’ Then, with 
a smile and a sigh, the warm-hearted girl took 
her leave, and my sister hastened to deposit 
the cup in a place of safety. Lily had been 
married more than a year, and hef child was 
several months old, before I perceived any 
material change in her husband ; and even then 
so afraid was I of again doing him injustice 
by judging him unkindly, that I compelled 
myself to believe it was anxiety about busi- 
ness affairs which gave him the wild, haggard 
look all his acquaintance began to comment 
on. I knew he was pressed for money, as he 
often applied to me for smal] loans; yet I had 
no suspicion that the very sums I straitened 
myself to oblige him, lest my sister should 
learn his*embarrassments, which he assured 
me were only temporary, were squandered on 
worthless objects, or lost before he had held 
them an hour, at the gaming table. I should 
have said that my brother-in-law nearly re- 
sembled me, so nearly that we were sometimes 
mistaken for each other in the street, and Lily 
used laughingly to say she scarcely knew us 
apart. This resemblance, in fact, has been 
the chief cause of my disgrace, for one day 
when I was standing near Grey’s house, hesi- 
tating whether to go in and speak freely to 
my sister about her husband’s affairs and con- 
duct, or to go on in my usual way, leaving her 
to suppose, as she evidently wished, that I 
had not noticed sad and anxious looks, a 
man thrust a note into my hand, and hurried 
on without speaking, while I mechanically 
broke the seal and found it to be, without 
address or signature, merely a few words of 
warning, the last of which were, ‘ You must 
be off immediately, for the officers are on 
your track.” Surprised at receiving such a 
communication, knowing I had done nothing 


> to make an officer an object of dread to me, I 


began to think ita joke of some friend, the 
point of which I might discover by and by ; 
so I put it in my pocket and entered my sis- 
ter’s house. She sprang from her seat when 
she saw me, and throwing her arms around 
my neck, wept convulsively, uttering between 
her sobs broken sentences, by which I learned 
that Larned had just left her. Having received 
information that constables were in pursuit of 
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him, he had come home, made some hurried 
preparations for a journey, and flown, leaving 
on the table before his heart-broken wife, a 
pawnbroker’s ticket, some unpaid bills, and a 


: 


_—n~ 


‘and the villain has stolen it from his sister, 
with whom my daughter left it for safe keep- 
ing when she went to Europe, several years 
ago, and since our return we have been una- 


note signed by my name, warning some one } ble to hear anything of it, the Thorntons hav- 
of the impending arrest. I do not know for { ing moved during our absence, and neglected 


whom it was intended, as it had no address, 
probably for one of his associates in crime, 
to most of whom I believe he was only known 
as James Thornton. I could almost have been 
willing t® swear that I wrote that note, so 
exactly was my hand imitated, though I knew 
I had never had occasion to write a line to 
Grey in my life. I was just folding it round 
the pawnbroker’s ticket, when the door was 
thrown violently open, and several men enter- 
ed, accompanied by an officer, who advanced 
directly and arrested me as one of a gang of 
swindlers, and as a forger and thief. Confi- 
dent that I could immediately prove my inno- 
cence, and really desirous of knowing how I 
came to be suspected even of such crimes, un- 
willing also to agitate yet farther my already 
unnerved sister, I submitted, and quietly 
allowed them to lead me away, and soon 
found myself in the presence of a magistrate, 
who immediately commenced his examination, 
or rather his accusation. Larned Grey had 
been suspected of forgery for some time, and 
the day of my arrest, having presented a check 
signed by a person whose deposit was already 
withdrawn, something in his manner excited 
asuspicion; which was confirmed, when, on 
the entrance of a gentleman, beneath whose 
glance of recognition and distrust his eyes 
fell, he left the bank so hastily that the check 
he had presented remained on the counter. 
Immediately on his departure the check was 
examined, and by all pr@nounced a forgery. 
Then one of the clerks remembered that seve- 
ral had been lately presented, drawn in favor 
of the same James Thornton; and another 
asked if that were not the name of the man 
from whom the pawnbroker had received the 
curious cup he deposited there several weeks 
previous. Before any one could answer his 
question, the gentleman who had entered so 
inopportunely for Grey exclaimed, ‘ A cup! 
Was it of gold, and of antique form and curi- 
ously wrought? and was the name of Frank- 
lin engraved on the bottom ?” 

« *T believe so, sir,’ replied the clerk ; ‘ but 
I will get it that you may see for yourself; 
and in a‘moment more the cup stood on the 
desk between them. 

«Tis the very same,’ said Mr. Franklin, 


eee ee 


to send my daughter their address. Just give 
me, if you please, the number of the pawn- 
broker, whom I will instantly see, and ascer- 
tain, if I can, what he paid for the cup and 
what I will be compelled to pay for its re- 
demption.’ 

** More eager perhaps to secure the criminal 
than even to recover his lost eup, Mr. Frank- 
lin hastened to a magistrate, procured a war- 
rant for the arrest of James Thornton, and 
then proceeded, accompanied by an officer, to 
the den of the pawnbroker. That respecta- 
ble individual possessed, like most of his 
class, the convenient faculty of rendering him- 
self invisible, and disappointed at not finding 
him, Mr. Franklin took his way to my board- 
ing house; and learning there that J] might 
probably be found at my sister’s, he hurried on 
with the speed of an avenger and heedless of 
my protestations of innocence, of ignorance 
even of the crimes attributed to me, unmind- 
ful of my sister's agony, for she lay half dead 
with fright and excitement on the sofa, he 
effected my arrest, as I told you. I need not 
tell you of my trial. Suffice it that the name 
of James Thornton was familiar to the set 
of swindlers with whom my brother-in-law 
habitually associated, he having borne it 
among them, and my resemblance to him was 
sufficient to warrant better men than they in 
swearing to my identity. Besides, the pawn- 
broker's ticket and the notes of warning were 
found in my pocket. I had no influential 
friends, no money, that surest friend to a 
‘ stranger in a strange land; and so, ufter a 
mockery of investigation, I was ‘ found guilty, 
and sentenced to five years’ hard labor in the 
penitentiary.” Long before the term is expir- 
ed all the world will have forgotten my exist- 
ence. My heart-broken sister is already dead, 
and you are the only being I have seen since 
I came here who has evinced the least interest 
in my fate.” 

**] do indeed feel a deep interest in your 
fate, James, and will, immediately on my 
return, interest others in your behalf—men 
who have influence with ‘the powers that be,’ 
and who will, Iam sure, be able to procure 
your discharge, and to prove to the world your 
perfect innocence.” 
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He looked in my face for a moment sadly 
and kindly, and then said, “ Years have not 
chilled your heart nor blunted your enthusi- 
asm; but, if you please, do not speak of me 
to the persons you have mentioned ; I have no 
wish to mingle again with the world; many 
would believe me guilty, spite of all the proof 
which could be brought of my innocence ; 
there are none left to love me, and I am too 
old, too spirit-broken to begin life again even 
with the faintest hope of happiness ; besides, 
the hand of Death is already upon me, the 
vulture misery is gnawing at my heart, and I 
thank God daily for the conviction I have that 
I have but a short time longer to endure exist- 
ence. One bitter, remorseful memory haunts 
me continually, the certainty that I caused all 
my sister’s suffering, and laid her beautiful 
form in an early grave—I, who loved her so 
devotedly, who would have endured any tor- 
ment, any privation, to shield her from pain or 
sorrow. I brought her here because I pined 
for her sweet society. I missed her gentle, 
affectionate ministering to my daily comforts, 


selfishly exposing her to dangers of which she ‘ 


had never dreamed in her quiet New England 
home. 
then she had not poured out the whole rich 
treasure of her loving heart on an object so 
unworthy of her. 
fore I allowed her to make his acquaintance ! 
would I were dead now, and sleeping by her 
side in our little churchyard! 
to feel that the beautiful willows and magnifi- 
cent chestnut trees under which you and I 


have so often played, would shadow my ; 
grave; and now, although | thought when I * 


HYMN 


Oh! Thou who lend’st a gracious ear 
To secret prayer, in pity hear! 
Humbly before Thy throne | bow; 
My refuge and my help art Thou! 
Oh, then, with hope my heart inspire, 
And hear my prayer and save my sire! 


He goes not with oppressors forth, 

To waste and desvlate the earth ; 

But midst his country’s foes to stand 
The guardian of his native land. 


> hood’s cherished friend. 


Oh, would I had died be- 
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began talking with you that I had not one 
wish but to die, so vividly has our conversa- 
tion brought back the bright peaceful home of 
my childhood, that I cannot resist the impulse 
to solicit your promise to see that I am buried 
in that beautiful spot, instead of desiring any 
one to endeavor to shorten my term of con- 
finement.” 

With a swelling heart I gave the promise, 
and rejoining my party, related something of 
the tale I had just listened to, and we left the 
Island, saddened that our evil natures make us 
need such gloomy dwelling-places for any of 
our race—some of us, perhaps, inclined to 
question the right of any man or class of men 


, thus to punish an erring brother; and I at 


least, in most unchristian temper, bitterly and 
angrily lamenting that there could have been 
a jury found crue! and unjust enough to con- 
demn, on circumstantial evidence, my child- 
In vain I tried to 
reason myself into better temper. I could 


only feel for the sufferings of my friend, and 


for the time, at least, | hated the laws and all 
their ministers, more convinced than ever that 


; it is better for a thousand criminals to go un- 
Better, far better, had I left her there; < 


punished, than for one noble heart like his to 
suffer so unjustly. Yet was 1 wrong in this. 
I, too, was condemning others, and, as we all 
do too much in our daily and hourly inter- 
course with our fellow men, was attributing 


, to others evil and unkind motives, and per- 
I should love 


suading myself that all men were indeed evil 
because I had not proved them good. Would 
that the days were come when each will “love 
his neighboras himself, and the laws of kind- 
ness will be on every lip and in every heart !” 


OF THE AMERICAN SOLDIER’S DAUGHTER. 


Oh, God of battles, hear my prayer, 
And be thou with my father there! 


In danger’s path, in battle field, 
Be Thou his helper and his shield ; 
And while his father’s sword he draws 
In Freedom’s and our Country’s cause, 
Oh! be Thou ever near to save 
From danger and from death the brave! 
8. S.C. 
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TYPEE: THE TRADUCERS OF MISSIONS. 


An apotheosis of barbarism! A panegyric 
on cannibal delights! An apostrophe to the 
spirit of savage felicity! Such are the excla- 
mations instinctively springing from our lips 
as we close a book entitled “« Typee : a Resi- 
dence in the Marquesas,” lately published in 
Wiley & Putnam’s interesting “Library of 
American Books.” It is even so, reader! A 
work coming from the press of one of the 
first houses in this country, and published 
simultaneously by the same house in London, 
gemmed with enthusiastic descriptions of the 
innocent felicity of a savage tribe—tinselled 
with ornate pencillings of cannibal enjoy- 
ments—drawing frequent contrasts between 
the disadvantages and miseries of civilization, 
and the uninterrupted paradisaical bliss of a 
tribe which has traced in ominous characters 
of blood on the outer battlements of its natu- 
ral fortresses of rock and mountain that omni- 
potent and talismanic “ TaBu.” 

We do not purpose in our examination of 
this book to enter into an analysis of its con- 
tents, its literary execution, or its claims to 
fidelity in the general description it gives of 
the people among whom our author resided 
during a period of some four months. Sucha 
“review” belongs properly to the acknow- 
ledged critical journals of the day, and would 
occupy far more space than we can appropri- 
ate to such atask. Nevertheless, we shall 
attempt to canvass some of its statements, 
wherein the cause of missions is assailed, 
with a pertinacity of misrepresentation and 
degree of hatred, which can only entitle the 
perpetrator to the just claim of traducer. We 
know what we are saying when we use these 
terms; we have read this book word by word ; 
we have studied it carefully with reference to 
these very points, for to all that appertains to 
the missionary work we are sensitively alive ; 
and were gladdened when we first saw it, with 
the prospect of learning something more from 
an impartial source concerning the practical 
operations of the missionary enterprise in that 
interesting region of the earth known as Poty- 
NESIA. 
instead of a calm and unbiassed view, we 
have on every occasion a tissue of misrepre- 
sentation, and detraction of the labors of the 
devoted men and women who have exiled 
themselves for the purpose of carrying the 








But we were soon disappointed ; é 
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blessings of the gospel to some of the most 
degraded and benighted children of Adam— 
who have been debased from the spiritual 
“image and likeness” of their God to naked 
and roving savages ; and who, in the wildness 
of their character and the helplessness of their 
social condition, are but little exalted above 
the “ brutes that perish.” 

We do not look at the history of the mis- 
sionary work from the merely enthusiastic 
or poetic point of view. We do not view 
the overthrow of the system of idolatry, the 
destruction of Maraes, the burning of idols, 
the cessation of infanticide, the extinction of 
the Areoi, the abandonment of cannibalism, 
the termination of desolating wars, and the 
partial substitution of the arts of civilization 
and of peace—together with the construction 
of a written code of laws and the presentation 
of a written and printed language to the Poly- 
nesians, as a brilliant establishment of Chris- 
tianity in the hearts of the people of those 
insulated tribes. These are but pulling down 
the outworks of the fortresses of idolatry and 
spiritual degradation, which have their foun- 
dations in the hearts and souls of the people. 
But these results are not the less brilliant be- 
cause the soul, which has become inwrought 
in its inmost tissues with everything that is 
corrupt and degraded, bas not been taken, as 
it were, bya Gabriel, and in a moment, by a 
stupendous miracle of all-sanctifying grace, 
washed from its impurities and prepared for 
the fullest beamings of unsullied bliss: they 
are not the less splendid because the laborers 
have not been able to pour the broad beam of 
day upon every soul, and extirpate every ves- 
tige of babarism and sin. No! the history 
of the world furnishes no parailel to the 
reformation in the South Seas, except under 
the preaching of the inspired apostles, when 
the enlightened and refined idolators of Rome 
and Greece forsook the temples of their gods, 
both known and unknown, and offered up the 
daily incense of praise from the altars of 
sanctified hearts, and sang round their wide 
domains the songs of a purer faith. 

The results of the missionary enterprise are 
to be measured not by what is to be done, but 
by what has been achieved ; and when a con- 
trast is made between the present condition of 


$ the Polynesians, and that in which they were | 
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found by the early navigators, and even only 
thirty years ago, callous indeed must be the 
heart of that man who would not rejoice with 
every lover of the gospel, in the change which 
has been made in their political and social 
condition—deeply stained with depravity must 


improvement in their moral and spiritual 
aspects. Partial the change certainly is, and 
it could not, in the short space of one genera- 
tion, be much more extensive under the cir- 
cumstances, than we see it; but the work has 
been begui—the citadel has been thrown 
down, the altars destroyed, and the Christian 
religion acknowledged as infinitely superior 
to the ancient and bloody superstitions. 

It would occupy too much space for us to 
present these contrasts now; we shall inci- 
dentally allude to them, and as we have future 
occasion shall endeavor to make known to the 
Christian public the past, the present, and the 
future of the missionary work. And here we 
revert to the task before us. 

The book whose title we have given may 
be called a respectable publication. The 
author seems to possess a cultivated taste and 
a fair education, but a deficient reading, and 


to this latter cause we assign many of his | 


errors of general fact, as well as gross mis- 
statements concerning the missionaries. With 
a lively imagination and a good and often 
graceful description, together with a somewhat 
happy strain of narrative, he has written an 
attractive history of personal adventure and 
unwilling abandon among the happy and 
sequestered Typees. 

Come, oh celestial Spirit of Primitive Bliss! 


and waft me on thy golden pinionsto thelovely ° 


abodes of the Typeeans! Bear me, oh genial 
spirit of unrefined progression, to the eternal 
landmarks of thy tabued groves! Waft me, 
benignant genius of undisturbed repose, to 
the overhanging peaks of thy untainted soli- 
tudes, where the dulcet strains of an uncaring 


minstrel shall thrill the sighing spirit with the ; 


newer life of a “healthful physical enjoy- 
ment!” Come, oh yearning soul of the angelic 


Fayaway ! let me henceforth be the chosen $ 


partner of thy tabued pleasures! let me bask 
beneath the mild ray of thine azure eye, and 
repose on the swelling oval of thy graceful 
form! No lingering love for the griefs of a 
civilized home shall tempt me to leave thy 
presence! no profane desires for the pains and 
miseries of these pent-up cities, and sin-cursed 
streets, and fashion-worshipping crowds, shall 
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; shades of the cocoa and the palm! 
he be who would not be gladdened by the | 


> him known to the public. 
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distract my sighing heart, and cause me to 


: leave thee weeping amid the dashing waters 


of thine entrancing abode. With thee let me 
sport on the mirror-surface of thy sacred 
waters, and ramble beneath the refreshing 
No re- 
creant will I be to thy matchless love—no 
reckless fugitive from thy twining arms! So 


$ let me rest, and no palaces of earth, or lands 


of other names and customs more refined, shall 


» tempt me to flee thy loved abodes! 


We have remarked that this is a respectable 
book, but yet we have doubted whether it 
were worth a notice. To give circulation to 
such statements as our author makes may 


> seem unwise, but as extracts from it of the 


nature we condemn are obtaining a channel 
through the public journals, we have deter- 
mined to do our part in the work of making 
Although ordina- 
rily we should not have regarded it as being 
worth an extended notice, we think the mode 


> of its publication and the rank it holds, de- 


serve a passing remark. In the first place it 
is dedicated to Hon. Lemvet Suaw, Chief Jus- 


> tice of Massachusetts ; it is published by Witey 


& Putnam, in New York and London; and it 
is permanently lettered XIII. and XIV. in their 
Library of American Books. These consider- 
ations serve, then, to give the book a respec- 


tability and an influence which it could not 


have without them, and without which we 
should probably have passed it by. 

Before proceeding to our investigation of 
his statements concerning the missionaries, we 
remark of the book generally: 1. It is filled 
with the most palpable and absurd contradic- 
tions; 2. These contradictions are so care- 
lessly put together as to occur in consecutive 
paragraphs; 3. It is throughout laudatory of 
the innocence and freedom from care of the 
barbarians of the South Seas, particularly the 
Marquesans; 4. It compares their condition 
with civilized society as being the more desir- 
able of the two; 5. It either excuses and 
wilfully palliates the cannibalism and savage 
vices of the Polynesians, or is guilty of as 
great a crime in such a writer, that of igno- 
rance of his subject; and, 6. It is redundant 
with bitter charges against the missionaries, 
piles obloquy upon their labor and its results, 
and broadly accuses them of being the cause 
of the vice, misery, destitution, and unhappi- 
ness of the Polynesians wherever they have 
penetrated. 

Rrevity requires us to keep close to the 
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point indicated in the title of our article, or ; 


we could furnish numerous extracts to justify - 


these charges. On page 30 we have an ac- 
count of a vessel whose crew was decoyed by 


pean, they rush down to the beach in crowds, ’ cast their shadows before,” and so we suppose 


and stand ready, with open arms, to embrace 
the stranger. Fatal embrace ! 


viper to their bosom.” We give the following 


< 
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This state of society dates back long years 
anterior to the visits of Captain Cook in 1774, 


/ or Marchand in 1789, or Lieut. Hergest, in 
; the Dedalus, when on his voyage from the 
the natives to a secluded spot and barbarously ° 
murdered. On page 31, we are told “the » 
‘savages’ are made to deserve the title. ; 
When the inhabitants of some sequestered - 
island discover the ‘ big canoe’ of the Euro- / 


They fold the / 


paragraphs as they follow each other on page : 


32. The innocence of these islanders implied 


in the first is well sustained, according to our 


author's opinion, in the second, where we find 
that very aged men have never crossed the 


confines of their native vale from a fear of 5 


being murdered ! 


How often is the term “savages” incorrectly 
applied! None really deserving of it were ever 
yet discovered by voyagers or by travellers. They 
have discovered heathens and barbarians, whom 
by horrible cruelties they have exasperated into 
savages. It may be asserted without fear of con- 
tradiction, that in all the cases of outrages com- 
mitted by Polynesians, Europeans have at some 


time or other been the aggressors, and that the } 


cruel and bloodthirsty disposition of some of the 
islanders is mainly to be ascribed to the influence of 
such examples. 

But to return. Owing to the mutual hostilities 


of the different tribes I have mentioned, the } 


mountainous tracts which separate their respec- 
tive territories remain altogether uninhabited ; 
the natives invariably dwelling in the depths of 
the valleys, with a view of securing themselves 
from the predatory incursions of their enemies, 
who often lurk along their borders, ready to cut 
off any imprudent straggler, or make a descent 


upon the inmates of some sequestered habitation. ‘ 
I several times met with very aged men, who from 


this cause had never passed the confines of their na- 


midway up the mowntains in the whole cowrse of ° wp in the tainted atmosphere of a feverish civili- 


their lives, and who, accordingly, had little idea of 


the appearance of any other part of the island, ’ relative wickedness of the parties is concerned, 


Falkland Islands to Hawaii,.in 1792. These 
navigators having preceded the missionaries 
many years, the latter cannot be responsible 
any more than the former for this affection 
among the Marquesans. “Coming events 


Mr. Melville will attribute the “ mutual hos- 
tilities” of the islanders to be the foreshadow- 
ing, through some magnetic sympathy, of the 
coming of the missionaries. The transient 
visit of Alvaro Mendano, in 1595, had proba- 
bly long been forgotten by the Marquesans, 
as we find that the profound Kory-Kory, the 
royal Mehevi, and the gentle and incomparable 
Fayaway, Were alike ignorant of that remark- 
able event. 

We are inclined to doubt seriously whether 
our author ever saw the Marquesas ; or, if he 
did, whether he ever resided among the Ty- 
pees; or, if he did, whether this book is not 
a sort of romantic satire at the expense of the 
poor savages who are too far removed ever 
to give “Tommo” the benefit of another tau- 
piti, or feast. ‘Tommo”—for so our author 
ycleped himself for their unlettered conveni- 
ence, the Polynesians being unable, in obedi- 
ence to the genius of their dialects, to pro- 
nounce the liquid appellative of “ Herman 
Melville”—* Tommo,” gives such enthusiastic 
descriptions of their happiness and exemption 


* from care, that we think he is a poor commen- 


tator upon his insatiable desire to escape from 


‘ the abodes of bliss and return to the vices and 


miseries of civilization. We presume, how- 
ever, this desire is covertly hinted at in the 
following paragraph : 


The term “ Savage” is, I conceive, often mis- 


; applied, and indeed, when I consider the vices, 
tive vale, some of them having never even ascended { 


cruelties, and enormities of every kind that spring 


‘ sation, I am inclined to think that so far as the 


the whole of which is not perhaps more than ‘ 
sixty miles in circuit. The little space in which ° 


some of these clans pass away their days would 
seem almost incredible. 


It will be admitted by our readers that this 
is a charming picture of the innocent Typees, 
“among whom, without being clamorously 
invoked, virtue is unconsciously practised.””— 
Vol. ii., p. 245. 
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four or five Marquesan Islanders sent to the 
United States as missionaries, might be quite as 
useful as an equal number of Americans despatch- 
ed to the Islands in a similar capacity. 


Were we to say his anxiety to return was 
only one of those evidences of incurable de- 
pravity fostered by Christianity among a 
civilized people, we might commit a mistake: 
we must therefore impute it to a zeal to act as 
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one of “ the four or five missionaries from the 
Marquesas to the United States.” Native 
missionaries are generally the best pioneers in 
evangelising and enlightening a people; and 
here, American “* Savage !” is one of our own 
countrymen, from the renowned valley of Ty- 
pee in the Marquesas, who has sacrificed his 
happiness with an unparalleled devotion to 
your welfare to convert you to Typeeism! 
All hail! Apostle of Cannibalism! Welcome, 
self-immolated herald of classic barbarism! 
Thou hast published the ritual, how soon 
shall we be initiated into the high masonry of 
savage enjoyment with the perpetual seal of 
the picturesque tattoo ! 

The worst feature of the book is the undis- 
guised attempt to decry the missionary work 
in its every feature. Here is a paragraph 
which condenses the matter into a trifling 
compass : 


The naked wretch who shivers beneath the 
bleak skies, and starves among the inhospitable 
wilds of Terra-del-Fuego, might indeed be made 
happier by civilization, for it would alleviate his 
physical wants. But the vo) :ptuous Indian, with 
every desire supplied, whom Providence has 
bountifully provided with all the sources of pure 
and natural enjoyment, and from whom are re- 
moved so many of the ills and pains of life— 
what has he to desire at the hands of Civilisa- 
tion? She may “cultivate his mind,”—may 
“elevate his thoughts,”—these I believe are the 
established phrases—but will he be the happier? 
Let the once smiling and populous Hawaiian 
islands, with their now diseased, starving, and 
dying natives, answer the question. The mis- 
sionaries may seek to disguise the matter as they 
will, but the facts are incontrovertible; and the 
devoutest Christian who visits that group with 
an unbiased mind, must go away mournfully 
asking—" Are these, alas! the fruits of twenty- 
five years of enlightening ?” 


There are several classes of men who com- 
pose the grand order of antagonists to mis- 
sions. We roughly classify as follows: 

1, The merchants, traders, speculators, and 
others, who go to the South Seas for the pur- 
pose of engaging in mercantile pursuits 

2. Masters and crews of whaling and trad- 
ing vessels, who stop a day or two, or longer, 
at the islands, for supplies and refits. 

3. Deserters from vessels of every descrip- 
tion, of which class our author is a lively 
specimen. 

4. Adventurers and passengers who are on 
their route to distant points, and who are pre- 
judiced against religion anywhere. 
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5. Convicts escaped from Botany Bay and 
other parts of New South Wales. 

These, it will be perceived, are all directly 
interested parties. Attracted by purely selfish 
motives, and often as reckless of virtue and 
as abandoned as the most depraved of the 
Polynesians, they find their schemes of aggran- 
dizement at the expense of the ignorant tribes, 
or their gross and corrupt appetites checked 
by the presence of the missionary establish- 
ments, and the, at least partial, establishment of 
Christianity. Hence the continual and viru- 
lent attempts to throw infamy upon the labor- 
ers in the remote Pacific. We make one short 
quotation here in passing, to show that our 
author has given a true representation in one 
instance, of an evil universally complained of 
by all the missionaries : 


Our ship was now wholly given up to every 
species of riot and debauchery. The grossest 
licentiousness and the most shameful inebriety 
prevailed, with occasional and but short-lived 
interruptions, through the whole period of her 
stay. Alas for the poor savages when exposed 
to the influence of these polluting examples! 
Unsophisticated and confiding, they are easily led 
into every vice, and humanity weeps over the 
ruin thus remorselessly inflicted upon them by 
their European civilizers. Thrice happy are 
they who, inhabiting some yet undiscovered 
islahd in the midst of the ocean, have never been 
brought into contaminating contact with the 
white man.— Vol. i., p. 17. 


Had our romantic adventurer been as candid 
in regard to the rest of the South Sea Islands, 
he could not have thrown the burden of * Ji- 
centiousness and misery” upon the bearers of 
the gospel. It will be remembered that a mis- 
sion was commenced in the Marquesas by 
Mr. Crook, on the island of Tahuata, in 1798, 
but he was obliged to abandon it about a year 
afterwards. In 1825, another attempt was 
made, and in 1828 still another, by English 
missionaries, aided by native assistants; but 
owing to the ferocious and corrupt character 
of the tribes they were successively aban- 
doned. In 1833, some American missiona- 
ries, a deputation from the Sandwich Islands, 
undertook a missioa, but the following year 
they, too, were obliged to withdraw—the 
foreign and nat've teachers living under con- 
tinual apprehension of being devoured by the 
irreclaimable savages, The Tahitians, taken 
to the Marquesas in. 1825 by Mr. Crook, 
aithough accustomed to the corrupt and brutal 
life of a former heathenism, after laboring 
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some time, were so disheartened with the hor- 
rible state of the islanders, that they abandoned 
the group in despair. Only two natives re- 
mained at the island of Uahou. A mission 
has been abandoned on the island of Nuku- 
heva, where the licentious revelry above de- 
scribed occurred. 

To prevent any charge of unfairness in our 
quotations, we give the following pencillings, 
which embody a full expression of the senti- 
ments of the author. They may be found in 
vol. ii., pp. 249-254. 


How little do some of these poor islanders 
comprehend when they look around them, that 
no inconsiderable part of their disasters originates 
in certain tea-party excitements, under the influ- 
ence of which benevolent-looking gentlemen in 
white cravats soli¢it alms, and old ladies in spec- 
tacles, and young ladies in sober russet gowns, 
contribute sixpences towards the creation of a 
fund, the object of which is to ameliorate the 
spiritual condition of the Polynesians, but whose 
end has almost invariably been to accomplish 
their temporal destraction ! 

Let the savages be civilized, but civilize them 
with benefits, and not with evils; and let heathen- 


ism be destroyed, but not by destroying the hea- » 


then. The Anglo-Saxon hive have extirpated 
Paganism from the greater part of the North 
American continent; but with it they have like- 
wise extirpated the greater portion of the Red 
race. Civilization is gradually sweeping from 
the earth the lingering vestiges of Paganism, and 
at the same time the shrinking forms of its un- 
happy worshippers. 

Among the islands of Polynesia, no sooner are 
the images overturned, the temples demolished, 
and the idolators converted into nominal Chris- 
tians, than disease, vice, and premature death 
make their appearance. * * * # 

When the famished wretches are cut off in this 
manner from their natural supplies, they are told 
by their benefactors to work and earn their sup- 
port by the sweat of their brows! But to no fine 
gentleman born to hereditary opulence does this 
manual labor come more unkindly than to the 
luxurious Indian when thus robbed of the bounty 
of heaven. Habituated to a life of indolence, he 
cannot and will not exert himself; and want, 
disease, and vice, all evils of foreign growth, 
soon terminate his miserable existence. 

But what mattersall this? Behold the glorious 
result!—The abominations of Paganism have 
given way to the pure rites of the Christian wor- 
ship,—the ignorant savage has been supplanted 
by the refined European! Look at Honolulu, 
the metropolis of the Sandwich Islands !—A com- 
munity of disinterested merchants, and devoted 
self-exiled heralds of the Cross, located on the 
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very spot that twenty years ago was defiled by the 
presence of idolatry. What a subject for an 
eloquent Bible-meeting orator! Nor has such 
an opportunity for a display of missionary rhe- 
toric been allowed to pass by unimproved !— 
But when these philanthropists send us such 
glowing accounts of one half of their labors, why 
does their modesty restrain them from publishing 
the other half of the good they have wrought? 
Not until I visited Honolulu was I aware of the 
fact that the small remnant of the natives had 
been civilized into draught-horses, and evangel- 
ized into beasts of burden. Butso itis. They 
have been literally broken into the traces, and are 
harnessed to the vehicles of their spiritual in- 
structors like so many dumb brutes ! 

Among a multitude of similar exhibitions that 
I saw, I shall never forget a robust, red-faced, and 
very lady-like personage, a missionary’s spouse, 
who day after day for months together took her 
regular airings in a little go-cart drawn by two of 
the islanders, one an old grey-headed man, and 
the other a roguish stripling, both being, with the 
exception of the fig-leaf, as naked as when they 
were born. Over a level piece of ground this 
pair of draught bipeds would go with a sham- 
bling, unsightly trot, the youngster hanging back 
all the time like a knowing horse, while the old 
hack plodded on and did all the work. * * 

At the town where this paragon of humility 
resides, is a spacious and elegant American 
chapel, where divine service is regularly per- 
formed. Twice every Sabbath towards the close 
of the exercises may be seen a score or two of 
little wagons ranged along the railing in front 
of the edifice, with two squalid native footmen in 
the livery of nakedness standing by each, and 
waiting for the dismissal of the congregation to 
draw their superiors home. 

Lest the slightest misconception should arise 
from anything thrown out in this chapter, or 
indeed in any other part of the volume, let me 
here observe, that against the cause of missions 
in the abstract no Christian can possibly be 
opposed; it is in truth a justand holy cause. * 
Subject as Christianity is to the assaults of un- 
principled foes, we are naturally disposed to 
regard everything like an exposure of ecclesias- 
tical misconduct as the offspring of malevolence 
or irreligious feeling. Not even this last con- 
sideration, however, shall deter me from the 
honest expression of my sentiments. * * 

To read pathetic accounts of missionary hard- 
ships, and glowing descriptions of conversions, 
and baptisms taking place beneath palm-trees, is 
one thing; and to goto the Sandwich Islands and 
see the missionaries dwelling in picturesque and 
prettily furnished coral-rock villas, whilst the 
miserable natives are committing all sorts of 
immorality around them, is another. 

In justice to the missionaries, however, I will 
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willingly admit, that whatever evils have resulted 
from their collective mismanagement of the 
business of the mission, and from the want of 
vital piety evinced by some of their number, still 
the present deplorable condition of the Sandwich 
Islands is by no means wholly chargeable against 
them. The demoralizing influence of a dissolute 
foreign population, and the frequent visits of all 
descriptions of vessels, have tended not a little to 
increase the evils alluded to. In a word, here, as 
in every case-where civilization has in any way 
been introduced among those whom we call sava- 
ges, she has scattered her vices, and withheld her 
blessings. 

As wise a man as Shakspeare has said, that 
the bearer of evil tidings hath but a losing office ; 
and so I suppose will it prove with me, in com- 
municating to the trusting friends of the Ha- 
waiian Mission what has been disclosed in 
various portions of this narrative. I am per- 
suaded, however, that as these disclosures will by 
their very nature attract attention, so they will 
lead to something which will not be without ulti- 
mate benefit to the cause of Christianity in the 
Sandwich Islands. 

I have but one thing more to add in connection 
with this subject—those things which I have 
stated as facts will remain facts, in spite of what- 
ever the bigoted or incredulous may say or write 
against them. My reflections, however, on those 
facts may not be free from error. If such be the 
case, I claim no further indulgence than should 
be conceded to every man whose object is to do 
good, 


With al! these evils, if they exist, would 
Mr. Melville consent to have the Polyne- 
sians relapse again to what they were one 
hundred years since—withdraw the foreign 
population—recall the missionaries—burn up 
the Bible and the various works in the dia- 
lects of the Pacific—destroy the written lan- 
guages, with the written constitutions, and 
abrogate codes of printed laws—rebuild the 
Maraes—treinstate the idols, Oro, Taaro, Tan- 
garoa, and a thousand others—re-organize the 
Areoi—rekindle the sacred fires—slay new 
victims for sacrifice—and then join in celebrat- 
ing the restoration of the Polynesians to their 
blissful condition, in a feast of a thousand 
human victims, moistened with an inspiriting 
draught of the oblivious ava? If not, Mr. 
Melville deserves the scorn of an intelligent 
community. 

In the perusal of these volumes the reader 
would inevitably arrive at the conclusion that 
the presence and the influence of the mission- 
aries are the predominant causes of all the 
deplorable evils of the South Sea Islands. If 
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the missionary work had achieved nothing 
more, the abolition of the Areois, than whom 
a more loathsome and demoralizing band pro- 
bably never existed—who swept the islands 
with a periodical pestilence of pollution and 
crime, would be reward for the labors of a 
quarter of a century; the abolition of infan- 
ticide would have been alone a splendid 
work—but these, with the extinction of the 
bloody rites, the impure orgies, and the thou- 
sand crimes of heathenism, are countless 
benefits resulting from the progress of Christi- 
anity. Says this remarkably consistent author 
on p. 245: 


The Areoi Society—one of the most singu- 
dar (!) institutions that ever existed in any part 
of the world—spread universal licentiousness 
over the island. It was the voluptuous character 
of these people which rendered the disease intro- 
duced among them by De Bougainville’s ships, in 
1768, doubly destructive. It visited them like a 
plague, sweeping them off by hundreds. 


Shades of all the classic anachronisms! 
1768! Why, Mr. Melville, that was only 
thirty years before the first missionary doubled 
Cape Horn! and tradition does not furnish a 
date for the foundation of the Areoi! Do you 
not know that the good ship Duff, Capt. Win- 
son, did not reach Tahiti with its first band 
of missionaries until the 6th of March, 1797, 
when she anchored in the Bay of Matavai? 
Do you not know this was the deplorable con- 
dition of the Sandwich Islands when the 
American missionaries first rested there, in 
1820, and which they have in some measure 
reformed? If the exaltation of these nations 
would be effected by the withdrawal of the 
missionaries, let us blot out Polynesia from 
our maps, and bid the elevating influence of 
heathenism restore the islanders to their ‘* para- 
disaical condition.” If Mr. Melville would 
not do this for the “ill-fated people,” he has 
less of the milk of human kindness than his 
lachrymose whinings over their civilization 
would lead the reader to suppose. 

We have no room to speak of the carica- 
ture he gives us of tea-parties, and the “ red- 
faced” “‘ paragon of humility.’ The reader 
can judge of the value of the author's obser- 
vations, and make his own estimate of his 
claims for common truth and intelligence. 
For the “red-faced lady,” we refer to Oum- 
step’s “ Incidents of a Whaling Voyage,” 
where the popular custom is referred to, and 
to Witxes’ Exploring Expedition, vol. iii. 
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We see for ourselves no reason why public 
porters should not draw a cwt. of humanity as 
well as a cwt. of goods, if circumstances 
make it expedient. But why need our author 
go to the Pacific to find “ evangelized draught- 
horses?” He may find them every day in 
front of nursery-wagons—even young girls 
dragging the children of their employers 
through the streets! He may find “ civilized 
beasts of burden,” in the shape of public por- 
ters, drawing heavily loaded hand-carts after 
them in every city of the United States! 
Why, we even recollect when the evangelized 
and refined citizens of Baltimore took a pair 
of elegant draught horses from the carriage of 
a foreign danseuse of somewhat questionable 
reputation, and “ harnessing” some hundreds 
to it, actually dragged the “divine Fanny” 
through the streets of that refined city! We 
venture a modest opinion that, had our author 
been present, he would have volunteered a 
prominent position as a draught-horse (?) on 
that occasion. But the whole thing is too 
contemptible to notice, were it not that it 
seems to have some weight in the minds of 
readers, as though the Hawaiians had been 
evangelized into draught-horses for their spirit- 
ual instructors alone. Better to earn a sub- 
sistence by industry as porters than to slaugh- 
ter and devour each other! 

The little cora} villas which excite the 
author’s jealousy in contrast with the resi- 
dences of the natives, are necessary. They 
are an advanced standard which the natives 
are encouraged to reach—and although the 
work must be slow, it will probably be finally 
attained. Were it not for the men who visit 
and frequent these seas and impede the pro- 
gress, the work of evangelizing would be 
synonymous with civilizing the people. To 
elevate nations of indolent barbarians in one 
generation from the depths of brutalization to 
a civilized, faultless, and industrious commu- 
nity, will not be realized in this world; it is 
a progressive work—painful and laborious— 
and from the nature of the case must be slow 
and toilsome. To change the intellectual and 
moral character of savages is not the work 
of aday. Capt. Wirxes says, vol. ii., p. 12, 


No one can visit the island without perceiv- 
ing on every side the most positive evidence of 
the great benefits they [the missionaries] have 
already bestowed, and are daily conferring upon 
the inhabitants, 


We have one brief answer in the words of 
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the Martyr Missionary, WiLu1aMs, in his 
remarks on Raratonga: 


The graceful foliage of the banana, young 
bread fruit, and cocoa-nut trees, by which they 
are surrounded, invests our premises with an 
appearance of neatness andelegance. Jt was my 
determination when I originally left England to 
have as respectable a dwelling as I could erect ; for 
the missionary does not go to barbarize himself, 
but to civilize the heathen. He ought not, there- 
fore, to sink down to their standard, but to elevate 
them to his.— Miss. Enterprises, p. 429. 


Capt. Wilkes, whom we must select from a 
host of witnesses, and who had frequent op- 
portunities of becoming familiar, by.his pro- 
tracted visits to many of the groups of islands, 
with the missionaries and their labors, says in 
his remarks on Tahiti (the Italics are our 
own), 


All this good has been done in the face of 
many and great difficulties. ‘The most serious 
of these is the evil influence of the other for- 
eign residents. Although among these are some 
who are truly respectable, the majority is made 
up of runaways from the English convict settle- 
ments, and deserters from vessels. 'These men, the 
outcasts and refuse of every maritime nation, are 
addicted to every description of vice, and would 
be a pest even in a civilized community. It may 
easily be conceived what an injurious influence 
such a band of vagabonds, without trade or 
occupation by which they can support themselves, 
guilty of every species of profanity and crime, 
must exert upon the morals of the natives, and 
what a barrier they must oppose to their improve- 
ment in morals and religion. 

Tahiti, when first visited, was proverbial for 
its licentiousness, and it would be asking too 
much to require that, after so short an enjoyment 
of the means of instruction, and in the face of 
such obstacles, its inhabitants should, as a body, 
have become patterns of good morals. Licen- 
tiousness does still exist among them, but the for- 
eign residents and visitors are in a great degree 
the cause of its continuance, and an unbridled 
intercourse with them serves to perpetuate it. 
Severe laws have beeti enacted, but they cannot 
be put in force in cases where one of the parties 
isa foreigner. I see no reason, however, why 
this island should be pointed out as conspicuous 
for licentiousness. When compared with other 
parts of the world that arrogate a superior civili- 
zation, it appears almost in an advantageous 
light. Vice, at any rate, does not stalk abroad 
in the open day, as it did in some places we had 
lately visited upon the American continent. It 
would be unfair to judge of these natives before 
they had received instruction, by our rules of pro- 
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priety; and now many of those who bear testi- portunities for inquiry which enabled him to 


mony to the laxity of their morals, visit their 
shores for the very purpose of enticing them into 
guilt, and of rioting without fear or hindrance in 
debauchery. Coming with such intentions, ana 
finding themselves checked by the influence of 
the missionaries, they rail against them because 
they have put an end to the obscene dances and 
games of the natives, and procured the enactment 
of laws forbidding illicit intercourse.—Narra- 
tive of the Exploring Expedition, vol. ii., pp. 
12-13. 

I cannot pass without notice, the untiring 
efforts of many of the foreign residents to dis- 
parage the missionaries and vilify the natives. 
They endeavor on all occasions to prepossess the 
minds of visitors against both. These efforts, 
however, generally fail of success; for no reflect- 
ing mind can fail to perceive how devoid they 
are of any foundation, nor avoid noticing the 
baneful effects these residents are themselves 
producing, by inculcating principles for which 
many of them- have been compelled to fly their 
own countries, or teaching the practice of crimes 
from whose penalty they have made their es- 
cape.—Ex. Expedition, vol. ii., p. 13. 


We recommend Capt. Wilkes’ Narrative to 
the author of Typee, where he will doubtless 
find a portrait photographed from life, which 
he will be able instantly to recognize. 

We are not “bigoted,” although we are 
by anticipation. placed in that category by our 
adventurer. ‘ Facts are facts, and will remain 
such, notwithstanding all that the bigoted 


and incredulous may write to the contrary.” } 


In an appendix, which is the refined essence 
of all that is mean and hateful, he says: 


It is needless to rehearse all the abuse that for 
some time previous to the spring of 1843 had 
been heaped upon the British residents, especially 
upon Captain Charlton, her Britannic Majesty’s 
consul-general, by the native authorities of the 
Sandwich Islands. High in the favor of the im- 
becile king at this time was one Dr. Judd, 


a sanctimonious apothecary adventurer, who, ; 


with other kindred and influential spirits, were 


animated by an inveterate dislike to England. } 


The ascendancy of a junto of ignorant and de- 
signing Methodist elders in the councils of a half- 
civilized king, ruling with absolute sway over a 
nation just poised between barbarism and civili- 


arrive at a candid opinion after hearing every 
complaint and statement, from every party, of 
every complexion and pursuit. Of the events 
which transpired at Tahiti, he says : 


Much complaint has been made of the influ- 
ence which the missionaries, and Mr. Pritchard 
in particular, exercise over the government. 
They hzve, unquestionably, great influence ; But 
I AM SATISFIED THAT THEY ARE JUSTLY ENTITLED 
To ir. Indeed, I cannot but consider it as part 
of their duty, nay, THE GREAT OBJECT OF THEIR 
MissiON, to acquire and exercise a salutary con- 
trol over their converts, both of high and low de- 
gree—Witxes’ Narrative, vol. ii., p. 12. 


Once more, concerning the Sandwich Is- 
lands. When speaking of the difficulties with 
Laplace, he says: 


The foreigners, both residents and missiona- 
ries, keep aloof from him [the king], although 
now was a juncture at which the true friends of 
this people might have acted to advantage, by 
stepping forward in support of the laws under 
which they lived. They cannot be too much blam- 
ed for (their neglect), &c. THe Missionaries, IN 
PARTICULAR, LOST A GLORIOUS OPPORTUNITY. (!!) 
—Ex. Expedition, vol. iv., p. 17. 


Our space will not permit extracts from 
Byron’s Narrative of visits to many of the 
Polynesian Islands, in the Blonde, in 1824-5; 
of Capt. Waldegrave, in the Seringapatam, 
and a host of others, whose responsibilities 
pledged them to candor, and we must pass 
them by. Among the latest authorities, how- 
ever, and contemporaneous with the Resi- 
dence in Typee, we mention “ Darwin’s Voy- 
age of a ‘Naturalist,” and Russell’s Polynesia, 
for a lucid condensation of many valuable 
facts. These and other merely scientific and 
historical works are of interest and value with 
reference to a fair view of the missionary 
work, 

Capt. Wilkes again, in reference to the 
difficulties between foreigners and the govern- 


} ment, in which he introduces those of Eng- 


zation, and exposed by the peculiarities of its | 


relations with foreign states to untisual difficul- 
ties, was not precisely calculated to impart a 
healthy tone to the policy of the government. 


Capt. Wilkes’ position as an official repre- 
sentative of the United States government, 
afforded him facilities of observation and op- 
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lish vessels of war, makes these declarations ; 


In this state of things it became evident to 
the king and chiefs that they were in want of 
information in regard to international law, and 
they in consequence desired to obtain a competent 
person to give them advice on that subject. For 
this purpose they endeavored to procure a suitable 
counsellor from the United States. Failing in 
this attempt, they requested Rey. Mr. Richards, 
one of the missionaries, to undertake this duty. 
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The missionaries, as a body, seem to have 
thought it a duty to abstain from meddling with 
any temporal matters, but Mr. Richards was pre- 
vailed upon to serve. As respects the internal 
policy of the island, no better guide could have 
been chosen. But, like the missionaries, he was 
but little versed, and had no experience in the 
affairs of government. He was unused to the 
petty squabbling of foreign officials, and his 
mind was far above the ignoble task of disputing 
with the revilers of all law and religion. 

I had the pleasure of becoming intimately 
acquainted with Mr. Richards in his private 
capacity, and enjoyed an opportunity of judging 
as to the manner in which he performed his pub- 


lic functions; and I cannot but felicitate the go- 


vernment and people of Hawaii upon their for- 
tune in obtaining the services of one who has 
made such exertions in their behalf, and who is 
so well qualified for the responsible position he 
holds. 

Mr. Richards had, as a missionary, been for 
some years a resident of these islands, and was 
thus in close connection with the king and chiefs 
in their spiritual concerns, That they should 
have desired his counsel in their temporal affairs, 
is a strong proof of the affection and esteem with 
which they regarded him, and is alike creditable 
to their character and the soundness of their 
judgment. It was not, however, to be received 
as an evidence of any undue influence of the 
missionaries in political questions; and from a 
close examination I am satisfied that no such in- 
fluence exists. 


If anything more positive is required, the 
following will probably reach the point. It is 
extracted from the correspondence between P. 
A. Bainsmape, U. S. Commercial Agent at 
the Hawaiian group, and Kamehameha III. 


U. S. Consvtare, 
Sanpwicu Istanps, Oct. 26, 1839. 

As the opinion seems to be to some extent en- 
tertained that American citizens residing in the 
Sandwich Islands as missionaries, under the pa- 
tronage of an incorporated institution in the 
United States, have exerted a controlling influ- 
ence upon the framers of the laws of this coun- 
try, I have very respectfully to inquire if they 
have ever had any voice in the passage of laws 
affecting the interests of other foreigners, and 
particularly whether they have ever had any- 
thing to do in the measures adopted by your 
government for the prevention of the introduc- 
tion of the Catholic religion into your country; 
and whether, in the treatment which has been 
shown to any subject of the government of 
France, they have directly or indirectly recom- 
mended the course pursued by your govern- 
ment ? * * P. A. Brinsmave. 
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To this the king replied, under date of Oct. 
28th, in a letter, from which we must only 
quote as follows : 


I have received your letter asking questions 
respecting the American missionaries, supposed 
by some to regulate the acts of my government 
under me; I, together with the chiefs under me, 
now declare to you that we do not see anything 
in which your questions are applicable to the 
American missionaries. From the time the 
missionaries first arrived, they have asked liberty 
to dwell in these islands. Communicating in- 
structions in letters and delivering the word of 
God has been their business. * * * * But 
that thing which you speak tome of, that they act 
with us, or overrule our acts, we deny it; it is not 
$0. Kameuamena III, 


The correspondence in full may be found in 
the appendix to “ Jarves’ History of the Sand- 
wich Islands.” 

Itisenough. We regret that our limits pre- 
vent our entering farther into the details of the 
various questions relating to the ‘“ temporal 
destruction” of the Polynesians, charged by 
our author to the account of the missionary 
establishments in the Pacific. We reserve 
these for future consideration. 

For the rest, we must content ourselves with 
saying that he is either unfortunately igno- 
rant, or barely worthy of that civilization 
which has alone been the means of preserving 
him from being made a sacrifice upon the altar 
of a bloody superstition. 

Here is a gentle paliiative for cannibalism : 


Cannibalism to a certain moderate extent is 
practised among several of the primitive tribes 
in the Pacific, but it is upon the bodies of slain 
enemies alone; and horrible and fearful as the 
custom is, immeasurably as it is to be abhorred 
and condemned, still I assert that those who in- 
dulge in it are in other respects humane and vir- 
tuous.—p, 262. 


If Mr. Melville’s idea of humanity and vir- 
tue were to be measured by his regard for 
facts, we would be sufficiently curious to see 
his system of ethics. Doubtless the Areoi 
Society would be the legitimate expounders 
of the canon law of such a system—while 
the infanticide which universally prevailed 
prior to the introduction of the gospel, would 
be the highest and most authoritative evidence 
of their humanity. One chief of Raiatea, at 
a public meeting in 1824, bitterly mourned 
while he confessed he had destroyed nineteen 
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children. Three women of whom Mr. Wil- 
liams speaks, naa destroyed twenty-one be- 
tween them—while another mother on her 
death-bed confessed to the slaughtering of 
sizteey children. The “humane and virtu- 
ous” lives of depraved and polluted cannibals! 

On the 11th of February, 1840, Messrs. 
Hunt and Lythe, with their ladies, missiona- 
ries <2 Carolib or Goat Island, were witnesses 
to a cannibal entertainment. The circum- 
stances are briefly these: The king had sent 
a servant to Lauthala, and a quarrel arising, 
he was killed. An order was given to attack 
the town, when, according to some reports, 
three hundred, according to others, thirty per- 
sons, without respect to age, sex, or condition, 
were slain and eaten on the spot. Eleven 
bodies were brought to the king’s square, im- 
mediatelv in front of the missionaries’ dwell- 
ing. M> Hunt stood within his garden fence 
and saw he bodies distributed, and one cut up 
and ces 1 within two or three yards of it, 
and eater —Witkes’ Narrative, vol. iil., 153, 
155. ‘Lpis is being “ primitive” with a wit- 
ness ! 

The following tragic events recently trans- 
pired in Viti Levui, the principal island of the 
Feejee group, between Ambua, Mbua, or Bau 
and Rewa districts. Rev. John Marston gives 
these among other facts: 


We have found that the cruelties and canni- 
balism of Feejee exceed all the description which 
has been. given; not one half has been told. 
The whole cannot be told. The war between 
Bau and Rewa is’still carried on. Some towns 
have been burned, and many persons have been 
killed and eaten, since we last wrote; and it is 
more than probable that hundreds more will 
follow them ere the war terminates. At Bau, 
perhaps, more human beings are eaten than 
anywhere else. A few weeks ago they ate 
twenty-eight in one day. They had seized their 
wretched victims while fishing, and brought them 
alive to Bau, and there half-killed them, and then 
put them into their ovens. Some of them made 
several vain attempts to escape from the scorch- 
ing flame. It makes our hearts bleed to hear of 
their fiend-like cruelty; and we pray God, and 
beseech the Christian world to pray with us, that 
the wickedness of this crue] people may soon 
come to an end. 


The above specimens of ‘ moderation” 
among the anthropophagi need not be fol- 
lowed by an account of the murder of Rev, 
Joun Wituiams and his colleague Harris, 
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on the 20th of November, 1839, and the sub- 
sequent events at Erromanga. 

Some of our readers will perhaps be sur- 
prised at our review of “« Typee: or Residence 
in the Marquesas.” It is matter of surprise 
to us that such a work could have obtained 
the name of Lemvet Suaw, and such a press 
as that of Witey & Putnam. The author 
manifests a palpable ignorance in regard to 
every question of interest, and redeems that 
feature by laying his tribute upon the altar of 
cannibal felicity and barbaric society. He 
looks at the savage life with a captivated eye, 
and seals his approbation with a constant 
phrenzy to be freed from this happy vale— 
being in almost daily fear of finding himself 
hashed in the most approved style of Typee 
epicurean rites, or tenderly roasted and served 
up in calabashes for “the regal and noble 
Mehevi” and his chiefs! 

We have borne with the pretensions of this 
book as though it were a narrative of real 
events. It may be, and likely is, though 
somewhat highly colored. But whether true 
or false, the real or pseudonymic author de- 
serves a pointed and severe rebuke for his 
flagrant outrages against civilization, and par- 
ticularly the missionary work. The abuse 
he heaps upon the latter belongs to the vaga- 
bonds, fugitives, convicts, and deserters of 
every grade—and there let it rest. We have 
meditated nothing in a spirit of harshness or 
“bigotry.” We have sought only to present 
the other side of the case to the public, with 
the hope of rendering at leasta little service to 
the cause of truth; while we regret that a book 
possessed of such high merit in other respects, 
should have been made the vehicle of so many 
prejudiced misstatements concerning missions. 

We purpose on some future occasion to 
take a view of the present state of the mis- 
sionary work, and what is needed to make it 
more efficient and exceptionless than it is, and 
shall endeavor to give every side a fair hear- 
ing. We shall probably give Typee a glance 
among the authorities, as a specimen of that 
genus of writers whose poetry and poetic 
feelings lead them to admire only what is 
savage, and condemn, under assumed pretexts, 
the ripening fruit of the gospel of Christ. 
The author having anticipated and challenged 
investigation, will doubtless duly appreciate 
our pains-taking in comparing his statements 
with the contemporaneous reports of Capt. 
Wilkes and other authorities. 
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THE DEATH-SEAL. 


BY WM. OLAND BOURNE. 


My days are almost over! Life to me 

Hath lost its ardor, and I stand and sigh 

On the lone shores of Death, where chilling air 
Comes fanning my pale cheek. Its damping breath 
Bids the cold drops to gather on my brow, 

While on the verge I stand, and see the waves, 
One after one advancing ripples leave 

On the smooth shore, whereon a bony hand 

With its long finger marks their silent tread. 


I once did fondly reckon on a life 

Of highest honor—trusting that my aim 

Me leading through the paths of bright renown, 
Would make my name immortal. I aspired 

To weave Fame’s laurel round my brow, and seal 
Ambition’s deeds with virtue. On my path 
My hopes, not selfish, led my hastening feet 

Up Alpine cliffs, and through the deepest gorge 
Of Labor’s realm, where rose the giddy height 
My ardor oft would seale. There tipped the sun 
The beetling crag with golden dreams—and there 
Submission in the vale of humble deeds 

Inured the soul to Love, and made it know 


Alternate lights and shades, and heights and depths, 


Contrasted strong to discipline and teach. 
But strength lasts not for ever. Golden harps, 


Though strung with angel hands, whereon they breathe 


Immortal song among the chosen wires, 
Must weaken and decay. And so I change! 
My pulse beats slow and feebly. Yesterwhile 
I felt it leap with vigor, while the tide 
Coursed on through every limb. It seemed to win 
Life through its ruddy channels, that my joy, 
Clad in a roseate flush, might welcome me 
In every scene. But now a dull, faint throb 
That seemeth fearful to disturb the rest 

Iu my heart’s chambers, slowly tolls the kneli 
Of dying moments on their seaward flight. 

I know my limit. Day by day I see 

The drapery of the tomb close round my bed, 
And soon I shall lie down to breathless sleep, 
And make my pillow on my mother’s breast. 
So in the earth’s dim silence shall my heart 
Keep silence too: so in the earth’s dull ear 
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Shall my dull plaint be spoken, there to die 
As echoless as in unbounded space. 


Methinks all things are changing: they to me 
Have lost their beauty—slowly come they all 
With a strange look of sadness that creates 

A world within my stirring world of thought. 
Yet they must change still further--I must see 
Deep-cherished things bedimmed, while strange death-films 
Steal silently o’er eyes that loved them long : 
Sweet sounds that raptured me entrance no more, 
And scenes that kindled Hope’s imparted fire 
Have no delighting token—all are lost 

In the blank desert-haze that fills my soul 

And seals with listlessness my inmost being. 


But all shall yet once quicken ere the heart 
Beats its last throb. My soul shall bathe again 
In strains of harmony—my eyes shall see 

With keener vision—I shall love again 

With stronger fervor than I ever knew— 

And one bright view delightfully shall pass 
Across my spirit ere I launch away. 


Let the waves come! I have no terror now! 

lam not dead to Faith! Its holy power 

Thrills me with new emotions, and awakes 

New life within my heart. It gently speaks, 

And kindling up my spirit, I behold 

The hills eternal, where these transient joys 

And sense-loved things are not. There purer seenes 
And purer air delight the ransomed soul. 

I can well trust the promise—Sight to Faith, 
Fruition Hope’s deliverer—Joy for Tears— 

Etesian smiles for Time’s comp!aints—a world 
Where seraphs sweep their bliss-strung harps of gold 
For one where walks the traveller in gloom. 


Oh, I do breathe once more! I feel the life 

Tingling my veins and leaping on its tide 

Toward my rest—I will now step to meet 

Th’ advancing wave. Oh Tuov, Supremest Goop! 
Let me be wafted from the sands of Time 

To see Thee in thy realm where ever flows 

Life’s crystal river by its golden shore! 
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HEAD-QUARTERS OF WASHINGTON, AT TAPPAN. 


(SEE PLATE.) 


Tue name of Washington, honored and im- 
mortalized in itself, has also conferred a 
romantic interest upon every spot where he 
was present in life. Our plate for the present 
number gives a graphic and picturesque view 
of his head-quarters at Tappan, during one of 
the most thrilling and threatening periods of 
the revolution. It was while he was here 
that the defection of the traitor Arnold took 
place, an event which spread gloom as well 
as indignation through the army and the 
country, and which so deeply affected the 
heart of the Father of his Country, that he 
wept in very bitterness of spirit—the only 
time, it is said, that he was ever known to 
lose the control of his feelings. 

It was here, too, that the gallant but unfor- 
tunate André was brought to trial for his con- 
nection with the treachery of Arnold. Here the 


stern sense of duty struggling with and over- 
coming the yearnings of his generous heart com- 
pelled Washington to sign the death-warrant 
of the young officer ; and here, too, the fearful 
penalty, which by all military law is awarded 
the spy, was paid by the unfortunate André, 
amid the tears of those who had condemned 
him to perish. 

When we contemplate such a spot, and 
recall the gloom and perils amid which our 
political redemption was achieved, and the 
sacrifices which were endured that we might 
be a free and happy people, and while we 
bless God for our Washington and his fellow 
patriots, and for the fruit of their toils, we 
should remember that a no less sacred duty 
devolves upon us of maintaining and trans- 
mitting to the future the inheritance we have 
received. 


STANZAS, 


WRITTEN ON FINDING A ROSE LEAF IN MY BIBLE. 


BY ALEXANDER MACDOWELL. 


Wirurn the pages of this Sacred Book 
There lies a little rose leaf fair— 
And from my own loved isle ’twas took— 
Yea! ’twas my mother placed it there. 
Sweet relic! as I gaze on thee, 
A thousand scenes allure my mind— 
My spirit flies beyond the sea 
To that sweet home I left behind. 


I think of friends—of other years— 
Of artless childhood’s hallow’d hour ; 

My eyes with retrospective tears 
Bedew the loved but scentless flower. 


: 
: 
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Emblem of hope, and life, and love, 
Within the page of Truth sublime 

Thou still to Memory’s sight shalt prove 
As lovely as in blooming prime. 


Ah! here on words of death and tears,* 
In innocence thou dost repose, 
And points to me, ’mid trembling fears, 
The cross where Jgsvs’ life-blood flows. 
Oh! may I in eternal day 
In heaven’s bright fields its glory share, 
And when the earth shall pass away 
Rejoice with her that placed thee there 


* The death of Christ, Matt., chap. 27. 
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RAMBLES ABOUT LONDON. 


THE THAMES—HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT—SIR ROBERT PEEL, LORD LYND- 
HURST, AND LORD BROUGHAM—WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


BY REV. J. T. HEADLEY. 


I rrequvenTLy strolled through the streets of 
London to the Thames, for I loved to stand on 
one of the many noble bridges that span it, 
and gaze on the graceful arches of the others, 
and watch the throng of little steamboats that 
flew about on every side in the most funny 
manner imaginable, as if worried to death in 
the effort to keep the multitudinous craft 
around and the busy wharvesin order. They 
shot and darted hither and thither—now bow- 
ing their long pipes to pass under an arch, and 
now emerging into view, flying along the 
stream as if possessed with the power of will. 
And then their names were so pretty—‘ Day- 
light,” “ Starlight,’ “ Moonlight,” *“ Sun- 
beam,” etc., etc., just fitted for such wee bits of 
things. This world-renowned Thames is a 
small affair, and bears about the same propor- 
tion to our noble Hudson as our Croton aque- 
duct does to it. No wonder that an English- 
man, born and bred in London, and taught to 
consider the Thames as a very fine river, 
should regard the accounts of our majestic 
streams with incredulity. An American stand- 
ing beside the Thames one day with an Eng- 
lishman, took occasion to speak of the Mis- 
souri, a mere tributary of the Mississippi, 
and in order to convey some definite idea of 
its size, told how many of the Thames it 
would hold. When he had finished, the 
Englishman simply gave a long whistle and 
turned on his heel, as much as to say, “ You 
don’t suppose I’m such a fool as to believe 
that!” This, by the way, is a fair illustration 
oi the manner we this side of the water get 
wrong impressions of foreign nations from 
Englishmen, It must be remembered that an 
Englishman never looks on any country in 
the abstract, or by itself, but always in com- 
parison with his own. England is the stand- 
ard by which to judge of the size, and state, 
and degree of civilisation of all other countries 
on the globe. Thus we have heard a thou- 
sand changes rung on the clear sky of Italy, 
till every traveller looks up, the moment he 
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touches the Italian coast, to see the aspect of 
the heavens. He finds them blue and beauti- 
ful enough, and immediately goes into ecsta- 
sies; when the fact is, the sky that has bent 
over him from his infancy is as clear and 
bright an arch as spans any land the sun 
shines upon. There is a softness in the 
Italian sky not found in the United States, 
but no clearness equal to ours. The English, 
accustomed to everlasting mists, are struck 
with astonishment at the pure air of Italy, 
and utter endless exclamations upon it. This 
is natural, for a Londoner considers a perfectly 
bright and clear day at home as a sort of phe- 
nomenon, not expected to occur except at 
long intervals. The atmosphere of London 
is a perpetual fog; the pleasant days are 
when this fog is thin and light, and the cloudy 
days when it soaks you to the skin. As you 
get up morning after morning and see this 
moveless mist about you, you wish for one of 
those brisk north-westers that come sweep- 
ing down the Hudson, chasing all vapors 
fiercely out to sea. 

But let me take a peep at the two houses of 
Parliament. Our minister, Mr. Everett, has 
sent me his card with his ambassadorial seal 
upon it, which gives me the entrée to the 
House of Lords; while Mr. Macauley has 
kindly given me access to the House of Com- 
mons. I visited the latter more frequently 
than the former, for there is always more life 
in the representation of the people than in 
that of a mere shadow nobility. A very fine 
building for the sessions of Parliament is 
going up, but the rooms in which the two 
houses now meet are very ordinary affairs. 
The chamber of the House of Commons looks 
more like one of our mongrel churches—met 
with in some country places—half church half 
school-house, than anything I can think of. 
Some of the members are compelled to sit in 
the gallery, while the seats are of the most 
common kind. One is struck on approaching 
the House of Commons in seeing so many 
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saddle horses held by servants, as if a squad- 
ron of troopers had just dismounted; but on 
entering the mystery is dispeiled, for there sit 
the owners, some with hats on, others with 
their feet on the backs of benches before 
them, with their riding whips in their hands. 
The younger Members of Parliament regard 
the sittings of the House a bore, and come in 


EEO" 


only now and then, and stay a short time, for ° 


the sake of propriety ; then mount their horses 
and away. I heard Robert Peel speak here 
one evening, in reply to young O’Connell, 
nephew of Daniel O'Connell. O’Connell, a 


> cates anything but greatness 


short, thick-set man, was full of fire and % 


ardor, like his race, and dealt his blows on 
the right hand and on the left with downright 
good will, if not always with the greatest 
skill. 
characteristic of the well-bred Englishman. 


This same Lord Lyndhurst, Lord High Chan- 
cellor of England, was once’a poor boy in the 
streets of Boston. His father was a painter 
in the city, but managed to give his son a 
good education; and industry and genius did 
the rest. A lawyer in England, he went up, 
step after step, till he finally found himself on 
the “ woolsack,” which, by the way, is sim- 
ply a huge red cushion somewhere near the 
centre of the House of Lords. I had alsoa 
fair look at Lord Brougham, whose face indi- 
But with all 
his genius he bids fair to make a wreck of 
himself. His misfortunes or own evil nature 
have made him a dissipated man; and there 


‘ are stories told of him in London which would 


Peel’s whole manner and reply were 


He wus carefully dressed, and his entire speech 


was marked by that urbanity and good sense 
which usually distinguish him. He had on 


disgrace a member of the Empire Club of 
New York. 

[t is stupid sitting in the House of Lords 
when no exciting topic is on the tapis, for it 


is simply adull routine of business. 


light colored pantaloons, a light vest, and ; 


brown coat, and with his full fresh face, look- 
ed the perfect picture of health and good liv- 
ing. Probably there is not a man in England 
that does more thinking and downright hard 
work than he, and yet his appearance indi- 
cates one who lives a life of ease and comfort, 
sets a fine table, and enjoys a good glass of 
wine. How, amid the harassing cares of his 
station, and the incessant toil to which he is 


subject, he manages to retain that florid com- | 


plexion, full habit, and bland expression, I 
cannot divine. I believe it is a mere physical 
habit, that is, the expression of his face; but 
still that does not explain how he is able to 
keep in such good bodily condition. There 
is much complaint of the rude manners of our 
representatives in Congress, and they are an 
unruly, rough set of men as one would wish 
to see in any legislative hall; but the mem- 
bers of England’s House of Commons are 


quite as uncouth and ill-bred in their beha- ‘ 


vior. 

The House of Lords, like the Senate, has 
more dignity, but the room in which it sits is 
inferior even to that of the lower House. It 
would make a respectable session room for 
some church, and nothing more. Lord Lynd- 
hurst was on the woolsack when I went in, 
and with his immense powdered wig and 
gown looked comical enough to my republi- 
can eyes. I could hardly divest myself of the 
\mpression that [ was looking on some old 
\icture, till he opened his mouth to speak. 


$ 


Westminster Abbey is close by, and let us 
step into it a moment and walk amid the 
tombs of the mighty dead. This old struc- 
ture has stood the wear and tear of centuries, 
witnessed the rise and fall of kingdoms, and 
seen changes that have altered the face of the 
world. Yet still it stands in its ancient 
strength the sepulchre of England’s kings, and 
poets, and historians, and warriors. Its exte- 
rior would arrest the eye as a fine specimen 
of architecture It is built in the form of a 
cross, four hundred and sixteen feet in length, 
and nearly two hundred feet in breadth. Two 
noble towers rise from the west end, and are 
two hundred and twenty feet high. But the 
interest is all within. The choir occupies the 
centre of the building, and hence destroys the 
effect of the nave, and indeed lessens to the 
eye the magnitude of the building. All 
around the sides are small chapels, in which 
lie kings and queens in great abundance, each 
surmounted by monuments characteristic of 
the age in which he or she lived. Here lies 
an old Saxon king, and near by sleeps Henry 
V. The chapel of Henry VIL. is the greatest 
curiosity in the Abbey, being built itself in 
the form of a cathedral, with nave and side 
aisles, and is adorned with Gothic towers, 
while the ceiling is wrought into a variety of 
designs, and all from the solid stone. Two 
heavy brass gates open into it, and one feels, 
as he stands amid its strange architecture, as 
if he were in the presence of the ancient cen- 
turies. 

But let us stroll around this old Abbey, 
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whose atmosphere is so different from that of 
the busy world without. It is all tombs, 
tombs, tombs, standing silent and mournful in 
the “dim religious light;” and one treads at 
every step on the ashes of greatness and pride. 
Here is a monument to Shakspeare, and there 
lies Milton, the poet of Heaven, whose lyre 
rang with strains that had never before fallen 
on mortal ears. Underneath him sleeps Gray, 
and on the tablet above him stands the Muse, 
pointing to the bust of Milton, with this in- 
scription : 


“ No more the Grecian muse unrivalled reigns. 
To Britain let the nations homage pay ; 

She felt a Homer’s power in Milton’s strains, 
A Pindar’s rapture in the lyre of Gray.” 


Near by is Dryden’s monument, and a little 
farther away that of Chaucer and Spencer. 
Here, too, are Thompson—sweet poet of the 
seasons—and Addison, and Butler, the author 
of “ Hudibras.” But what a contrast do the 
monuments of John Gay and Handel exhi- 
bit! On the former is the epitaph written by 
himself and for himself : 


“ Life is a jest, and all things show it; 
I thought so once, and now I know it.” 


Before the figure of the other is placed the 
“« Messiah,” opened at the passage, “I know 
that my Redeemer liveth.” Can anything 
illustrate more forcibly the difference between 
the views of the wicked man and those of the 
Christian—one saying, even in his grave, 
“ Life is a jest, and now I know it;” and the 
other uttering in exulting accents, “I know 
that my Redeemer liveth ?” With what differ- 
ent hopes and feelings must two men, each of 
whom can utter these sentiments in sincerity, 
go out of the world! Which is most likely 
to have his knowledge prove false? 

A little further on is a monument to André, 
the spy, and Garrick, the actor. Here, too, 
are sleeping side by side Pitt and Fox, rivals 
no more ; and here also are Grattan, and Can- 
ning, and Sheridan, and more than all, Isaac 
Newton. But step once more into this side 
chapel. There are sleeping, almost within 
reach of each other, Mary and Elizabeth. 
The beautiful but erring Queen of the Scots 
rests in her mouldering tomb as quietly as her 
proud and successful rival. The haughty 
Elizabeth sent her to the scaffold and held her 
proud sceptre in security, and vainly thought 
that her reputation was secure. Years rolled 
by, and she, too, was compelled to lie down 
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in death. A nation mourned her departure— 
princes and nobles followed her to the tomb, 
and there were all the pageantry and pomp of 
a kingly funeral when she was borne to her 
resting place. Centuries have passed away, 
and history has drawn the curtain from before 
her throne; and now pilgrims come from 
every land to visit her tomb and that of her 
rival. Ah, could she listen to the words 
spoken over her grave, hear the sighs breathed 
over the beautiful Mary, and the scorn and 
contempt poured on her own queenly head, 
she would learn that the act by which she 
thought to have humbled her rival has covered 
her own head with infamy. The two queens 
sleep side by side; but who thinks of Eliza- 
beth over the tomb of Mary but to scorn her? 
Had she let her rival live, her errors would 
have ruined her fame; but now the mournful 
and cruel fate to which she fell a victim covers 
her faults, and fills the heart with sympathy 
rather than condemnation, 

Oh! what a contrast the interior of this 
old Abbey presents to the world without! 
London, great, busy, tumultuous London, is 
shaking to the tread of her million of people, 
while here all is sad, mournful, and silent. 
The waves of human life surge up against 
the walls, but cannot enter; the dead reign 
here. From the throne, the halls of state, 
and the heights of fame, men have come 
hither in their coffins, and disappeared from 
the world they helped to change. As one 
stands beneath these old arches, it seems as if 
a monarch whose word was fate had sat en- 
throned here century after century, and slowly 
beckoned to the great to descend from their 
eminences and lay their proud foreheads in 
the dust at his feet. Overlooking all the 
common herd, he would have none but the 
lordly as his victims. He beckons the king, 
and he lays aside his sceptre and royal appa- 
rel, and with a mournful countenance obeys 
and descends into the tomb. He waves his 
imperial hand to the statesman whose single 
intellect rules the nation, and he ceases his toil, 
and lies down beside his monarch. He nods 
to the orator, and his eloquence dies away in 
indistinct murmurs, and with a palsied tongue 
he too yields to the irresistible decree. The 
poet is stopped in the midst of his song, and 
with lyre snapped in his hand hastens to this 
great charnel-house. Thus, century after cen- 
tury, has this invisible being stood under the 
gloomy arches of Westminster Abbey and 
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lo! what a rich harvest lies at his feet! and 
still he is calling, and still they come, one 
after another, and the marble falls over them. 
What a congregation of dead are here! Some 
of the noblest hearts that ever beat are moul- 
dering under my feet, and I tread over more 
greatness than ever did the haughtiest tread 
upon when alive. 

After wandering for an hour in this sombre 
place, I emerged into the daylight once more 
with strange feelings. For a moment I could 
not shake off the belief I had been dreaming. 
I had lived so completely with the past that 
the present had been forgotten; and now, as 
it came back again, it seemed that one or the 
other must be a dream. Carriages were rat- 
tling around, and the hasty multitude went 


pouring on, and the jar and hum of London ; 


went up like the confused noise from some 
great battle-field. The tide of human life 
rolled fiercely on, shaking the grey Abbey on 
its ancient foundations ; but none of it reach- 
ed the ears of the mighty sleepers within. 
Their work was long since done. I do not 
remember ever to have had such feelings but 
once in my life before, and that was in emerg- 
ing from the tombs of the Scipios, near Rome. 


The sun was just sinking in the west as I } 


entered the gloomy portals by torchlight, and 
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< 
; roamed through the damp and sombre apart- 


ments. AsI saw the names of those ancient 
Romans above the place where they had re- 
posed, time seemed suddenly to have been 
annihilated, and I felt as if standing in the 
burial ground of those who had but just died. 
The familiarity of the scene made it appear 
real, and when I again stood at the mouth of 
the tomb and looked off on the landscape, it 
was some time before I cuuld fairly recall my 
scattered senses. The fields appeared strange, 
and the glorious light that glowed where the 
sun had gone down, looked mysterious and 
new. 

With my heart full of mournful reflections 
on the fleeting nature of all human greatness, 
and with a deeper awe of the tomb that 
crowds such great souls into its portals, | 
strolled homeward, scarce mindful of the 
throng through which I passed, and noticing 
it only to sigh over its evanescence, still 
sweeping on to the dark inane, wave after 
wave striking on the unseen shore of the 
future, but sending back no echo. Flowing 
ever onward, and no returning wave, 


“«____ We are such stuff 
As dreams are made of, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep.” 


THE ROSE. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF HERDER. 


BY MRS. ST. SIMON. 


“T see every flower around me wither and 

die, and still I alone am called the fading and 
¢ quickly perishing Rose. Ungrateful man! 
Do I not render my brief existence pleasing 
enough to you? Even after my death I leave 
you a memento in sweet odors; I supply you 
with medicines and unguents full of healing 
and of strength. And still I hear you ever 
sing and say, ‘ Alas, the fading, the quickly 
perishing Rose !” 

Thus lamented the queen of flowers upon 
her throne, in the first consciousness perhaps 
of her declining beauty. A maiden who 
stood near, heard her, and said, “ Be not angry 
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with us, sweet flower! Call not that ingrati- 
tude which in truth is love, the wish of tender 
affection. We see every flower around us 
perish, and view it as the fate of flowers; but 
thee, their queen, thee alone we would keep 
always with us; thee alone we esteem too 
sweet to fade; when then we behold ourselves 
cheated of our wishes, leave us at least the 
lament with which we mourn over ourselves 
in mourning thee. To thee we liken all the 
beauty, youth, and joy of our life ; and since, 
like thee, they wither, therefore is it that we 
ever sing and say, ‘Alas, the fading, the 
quickly perishing Rose !” 
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THE PANSIE, OR THREE-COLORED VIOLET. 


(SEE ENGRAVING. ) 


Systematic name— Viola tri-color ; Class V., 
Pentandria; Order I., Monogynia; Natural 
order Violacee. 

Generic Character—See Vol. 1., p. 364. 

Specific Character —The stalk grows from 
four to six inches high, diffuse, thick, an- 
gular, succulent: leaves variously shaped, 
as ovate, crenate, more elliptical towards the 
upper part of the plant, often in threes on 
long petioles: stipules lyrate-pinnatifid : flow- 


ers solitary, tri-colored, placed on long angu- } 


lar peduncles, which are furnished with a pair 


of small membranous stipules near the flower: { 


calyx five-leaved, pointed, three uppermost 
leaves smaller: corol papilionaceous, five- 
petaled, irregular; the two upper petals are 


roundish, erect, dark purple; the two lateral ; 


ones are ovate, naturally yellow, or yellowish, 
rough near the base and marked with purple 


lines; lower one broad, notched, yellow, ° 
tinged with dark radiated lines,and forming * 


behind a spur or nectary : anthers united, two- 
celled, terminated by an orange-colored mem- 
brane. 

Geography.—A native of nearly all the 


very abundantly about Northampton, Mass., 
and its vicinity, in cornfields and waste 


grounds, and blossoming profusely throughout { 


the season. 

Properties—* To the taste, this plant, in its 
recent state, is extremely glutinous or mucila- 
ginous, accompanied with fhe common herba- 
ceous flavor and roughness. By distillation 


small quantity of odorous essential oil, of a 
somewhat acrid taste. The dried herb yields 
about half its weight of watery extract, the 
fresh plant about one eighth.” 

Many of the old writers on the Materia 
Medica represent this plant as a powerful 
medicine in asthma, epilepsy, ulcers, most 
diseases of the skin, &c. ; but modern authors 
speak of it as being a remedy more especially 
for the crusta lactea—a disease that mostly 
attacks some part of the face of infants at the 
breast. For this purpose, a handful of the 
fresh herb, or half a drachm of it dried, is to 


; name of the violet, see Vol. I., p. 365. 
¢ named tri-color from the union of the three 


? colors in the blossom, yellow, blue, and pur- 
temperate regions. We have seen it growing ; 
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be boiled two hours in milk, and then the 
liquor may be strained and drunk. This 
should be the dose every night and morning. 
A similar decoction may also be formed into 
a poultice with bread, and applied to the dis- 
eased part. By this treatment it has been 
observed that the eruption during the first 
eight days increases, but by persevering in 
this plan a short time, the disease begins to 
subside, and very soon the skin recovers its 
natural purity. 

Several authors of great respectability on 
the other continent have said much of the 
successful exhibition of this medicine; in- 
deed, it seems rarely to have failed under their 
management. They administered it in vari- 
ous forms and in large doses, and extended its 


; use to many chronic disorders, and from the 


great number of cases in which it proved 
successful, we are desirous of recommending 
it to a further trial in this country. 
Remarks.—For the origin of the generic 
It is 


ple. Pansie or pansy is a corruption of the 
French name, pensée, a thought. 
says, 

“There’s pansies—that’s for thoughts.” 


Shakspeare 


¢ Continued high cultivation makes an aston- 
» ishing change in this pretty little plant. 
$ the blossoms are greatly enlarged, and the hues 
* become more varied than one can easily con- 
with water, according to Haase, it affords a } °°!V® . fy: 

h Fd : both the size and color of the original plant, 


By it 


In the engraving we have preserved 


because we love simple nature as she is, bet- 
ter than when forced and distorted by art. It 
is a much cherished garden flower, and forms 


; elegant borders for alleys and flower-beds. 


Sentiment.—Tender and pleasant thoughts. 


“ve pleasant thoughts that memory brings 
In moments free from care, 
Of a fairy-like and laughing girl, 
With roses in her hair: 
Her smile was like the star-light 
Of summer’s softest skies, 
And worlds of joyousness there shone 
From out her witching eyes. 
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Her looks were looks of melody, 
Her voice was like the swell 

Of sudden music, notes of mirth 
That of wild gladness tell, 

She came like spring, with pleasant sounds 
Of sweetness and of mirth, 


And her thoughts were those wild flowery ones 


That linger not on earth. 
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I know not of her destiny, 
Or where her smile now strays; 

But the thought of her comes over me 
With my own lost sunny days,— 

With moonlight hours, and far off friends. 
And many pleasant things, 

That have gone the way of all the earth 
On Time’s resistless wings.” 





THE INVALID’S PETITION. 


On! bear me away, far away from the gloom 

O’er my spirit, that broods in this close-curtained room, 
Where each faint ray of sunlight that visits my eyes, 
Like a conscious intruder, steals thruugh in disguise. 

Oh! let me go forth where my weary eye 

May look once more on the beautiful sky, 

Where in freedom and gladness the feather’d tribes soar— 
Let me look on the glorious heavens once more! 


From the chamber of sickness, the couch of pain, 
Oh! bear me away to some flowery plain, 

Where the humming bird glancing on emerald wings, 
From each blossom he visits its rich odor flings— 
Where revels in sunshine the gay butterfly, 

And the grasshopper leaps in his gambols by— 

For I pine with the meanest of creatures to share 
The common enjoyments of sunshine and air! 


Let me listen once more to the fountain’s gush, 

The oriole’s whistle, the song of the thrush! 

Let me hear of glad insects the cheerful hum 

Over the flowers of the meadow rejoicing come! 

My step wonld be“firmer, less languid mine eye, 

Might I tread on the green sward and gaze on the sky! 
There is health in the fields and the open air, 

And masic, and sunshine, ard gladness are there. 


Or away to the woods, the dark woods, let me go! 

The forest is now in its summer glow. 

His banners the Oak hath thrown out on the air, 

And the Elm her light tassels waves sportively there 

While magnolias mingle their bloom on the breeze, 

With the fragrance of pines and the sassafras trees. 

It is long, oh! how long, since I witnessed the mirth, 

The bloom, and the beauty abroad in the earth ! 
Newport L. I. 
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Oh! I pant for the far off solitudes, 

The shadowy aisles of the grand old woods! 

Where the squirrels sport and the wild deer roam, 
Undisturb’d, through the glades of their sylvan home. 
’Twere delicious to rest ‘neath the cool forest bough, 
Where the pure breath of heaven might visit my brow ; 
While the birds carol blithely aloft in the trees, 

And fragrance and music flow out on the breeze. 


Or away to the beach—I would look on the sea, 
Where the bright blue billows are bounding free ; 

It were soothing to list to their musical flow, 

As onward in gladness and grandeur they go, 
Flinging up with mad gambols their foam in the air ; 
No weariness, sorrow, or languor are there ; 

Where the chainless winds in wild freedom sweep 
The sounding shore and the billowy deep. 


There the curlew is wheeling his circling flight, 
And the ospray, perched on some craggy height, 
Looks down where the fisher-boy’s skiff below, 
Rudely rock’d by the billows, swings to and fro. 
Oh ! to bound in that bark o’er the bounding seas, 
Health and vigor inhaling with every breeze, 

While the sea-gull’s sereams from the echving shore 
Mingle loud and shrill with the breakers’ roar. 


Let me go, that again I may witness the mirth, 
The beauty and grandeur abroad in the earth! 


Give me light—give me air—bear me hence from the gloom 


And the stillness pervading this cluse-curtain’d room. 
Let me press once again, with free footstep, the sod, 
And beholding the glorious works of my Gud, 
In Nature’s magnificent temple once more, 
Partaking His goodness, bow down and adore. 

S. 8. C. 
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EDITOR’S MISCELLANY. 


Summer AnD Its Recreations.—A_ vertical 
July sun now beats upon us, and the pent-up city 
population pant for fresh, invigorating air, and a 


which oppress them. - Almost every one who can 
afford it, is therefore arranging his affairs for a 
season of recreation, and the stream of life is 


shore, wherever fresh air and pleasant scenery 
invite. The utility of summer recreations from 
home depends mainly upon a quiet, satisfied state 
of mind. It does but little good to change our 
place without changing our thoughts. We gain 
little of strength and vigor amid the most delight- 
ful scenes and the balmiest breathings of nature, 
if we carry our business and our anxieties along 
with us. Leave these at home. 
absolutely for the time, and give the mind up 
entirely to agreeable thoughts, pleasant company, 
entertaining books, and glad communion with 


nature and nature’s God. Do not go, if youcan } 


go but once, so early in the season as to be oblig- 


ed to return while the summer heat is unabated. 2 and a conversation is commenced, in which one 
’ informs the other that it isa hot day, or a cold 


; day, a damp day, ora dry day, as the case may 


Bathe abundantly; live moderately; exercise 


freely; keep a clear head, a cool temper, and a . 


good conscience; avail yourself of occasions for 
benevolence, cherish all the kindly feelings, and 
seek the peaceful enjoyments of religion; and 
then, when you return to your home and your 
ordinary labors, you will find yourself re-creaTeD 


and prepared for the vigorous performance of | 


every duty. 

Tue War.—The all-exciting, all-absorbing 
topic of the last two months has been the war 
with Mexico. For a whole generation we have 
been at peace, and with slight and distant excep- 
tions, the civilized world, since the battle of 
Waterloo, has been at rest. We had begun to 
hope that the dreadful calamity and crime of war 


among the nations had come. That hope is 
blasted. ‘The war trumpet has sounded. The 
blood of conflicting forces has been poured. The 
dormant war spirit is roused all over the land, 
and husbands have taken leave of their wives, 
brothers of their sisters, sons of their parents, and 
have gone to the field of strife. It belongs not to 
our province to discuss this subject in its political 


relations and bearings. But we may remind our ‘ 
readers that a state of war imposes vast responsi- ° 


bilities, from which no individual can escape. 
Every Christian man must regard war as a 


calamity of the worst kind, involving great crimi- } 
nality somewhere. Public war, according to the » 
apostle, is the fruit of private lust, of individual ; 
sinfulness, and when permitted to break out isto { to take my wite’s, for she’s been baptized and has 
Self-examination * 


be viewed as a chastisement. 


—_—e 


; the unhallowed spirit which war awakens. 


Dismiss them ; 


§ and repentance become prime duties with all. 
’ Each one should endeavor to ascertain his share 


; of the guilt which has called down the chastise- 
temporary release from the toil and lassitude » 


ment. And especially should we guard against 
In- 


difference to the value of life arising from its 


’ profuse expenditure in war; fondness for mili- 
setting towards the country, the springs, the sea ‘ 


tary display ; callousness tothe misery which war 
inflicts, and to its demoralizing tendencies; the 
spirit of revenge, ambition, and aggression which 
it stimulates, are to be diligently guarded against. 
It is a time when Christians should pray much, 
beseeching God to avert his anger, and implor- 
ing, in behalf of our rulers and people, THE 


> spirit of wisdom, moderation, and peace. 


FasnionaBte Caiis.—This is often styled an 
utilitarian age, yet many of our practices seem 
to give it the lie, inasmuch as they appear to 
answer no purpose of utility whatever. Our 
fashionable calls, for instance, what useful end 
do they accomplish? Mrs. A. starts on her round 
of calls. She finds Mrs. B. at home, is seated, 


be; one mentions that Miss C. is to be married 
to Mr. D., and the other states that Mrs. E. is a 
disagreeable woman—that the late social party at 
F.’s was entertaining and pleasant, or otherwise, 
as it may have happened. These and a few 
similar topics are disposed of, and the parties 
separate, Mrs. A. to make more calls and hear 
the same subjects talked over again. Cui bono? 
Who is benefited? What advantage accrues to 
any one? Time is spent, fatigue endured, and 
no one along the whole line of calls is a particle 
wiser, better, or happier. Cannot this business 
of “calling” be made subservient to some bene- 


$ volent purpose ? 
had ceased, and that the predicted era of peace 


IGNoRANCE IN LaRGE Cities—A writer gives 
an account of a visit in one of the lanes or courts 
of London, to an old blacksmith known as “ the 
Bishop,” partly because most of the people in the 
alley were in his employ, or to some extent under 
his influence, and partly because, like the black- 
smith of Gretna Green, he was accustomed to 
officiate at the marriage ceremony among his 
neighbors, and tie the knot by sprinkling some 
salt over a gridiron, reading the Lord’s prayer 
backwards, and recording the names of the cou- 
ple. “And what is your name, my good fel- 
low ?” said the visitor, addressing a young black- 
smith who had recently been married by “the 
Bishop.” “They call me Tummas, but I ain’t 
got no second name, but now I’m married I mean 


got two.” “ Yes, sir,” said the girl with a vacant 
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face and a back like a grasshopper, “ I be a reg’- 
lar born Christian and my mother afore me, and 
that’s what few gals in the alley can say. Tum- 
mas will take to it himself when work is slack, 
and he believes now in our Lord and Saviour 
Pontius Pilate, who was crucified to save our 
sins, and in Moses, Goliath, and the other apos- 
tles.” This, our reader will say, is rather tough— 
a crayon caricature; and yet, if that reader will 
take our arm, we will, in a walk of five minutes, 
show him neighborhoods in New York where he 
may find ignorance as gross as this. 
clergyman, some time ago, stated to us that a 
woman having some business with his family 
happened to call during their morning worship, 
and heard the prayer that was offered. In a con- 
versation afterwards, she told the clergyman it 
was the first and only prayer she had ever heard, 
and that she did not remember ever to have heard 
the name of Christ, or the circumstances and 
object of his death. We could multiply instances 
of this sort to the conviction of anybody, that 
heathenism may be found under the shadows of 
our Christian temples as ignorant and debased as 
any in Pagan lands. 

Tue Ovp Encuisn Poers.—It is gratifying to 
observe a growing relish for the old English }it:- 
rature, and a consequent demand for authors \ 2 
have long lain upon the shelf. It isa sign that ie 
enlightened mind of the country is becoming 
weary of the overstrained style of the Byron and 
Shelley schools, and is inclining te be content 
with the simplicity of nature. It is certainly a 
matter of prime importance, especially to youth, 
that their tastes should be formed upon these old- 
fashioned models. It is worth a great deal to 
possess that relish for, and enjoyment of, the 
scenery of the country, and that delight in homely 
pleasures and pursuits which it is the general 
tendency of the old English poets to create. Be- 
tween such tastes and the feverish, sickly senti- 
mentalism which is produced and nursed by many 
later writers, the difference is incalculable, espe- 
cially in its effect upon the moral tone and health- 
fulness. 

Speaking of old English poets and their simple 
rural imagery, what fine passages are found in 
old Herrick, whose writings, could they be expur- 


ture of his age, would rank among the most 
delightful of English lyrics. Herrick was for- 
merly much admired, and is deseribed by one of 
his critics as the most joyous and gladsome of 
bards, singing like the grasshopper, as if he 
would never grow old—fresh as the spring, blithe 
as the summer, and ripe as autumn. 
spirit of song,” continues his admirer, “ dances 
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,. 
in his veins and flutters round his lips, some- 
times bursting out in boisterous joy ; sometimes 


; breathing strains ‘ soft as the sigh of buried love ;’ 


and sometimes uttering feelings of the most deli- 
His poems resemble a luxu- 
riant meadow, full of kingcups and wild flowers, 
or a holy firmament sparkling with a myriad of 


» stars. Here is a little picture of old-fashioned 
, English hospitality, in which not only the master 
$ of the house abounded, but 


“He had taught his train 
With heart and hand to entertain, 

And by the armsful, with a breast unhid 
As the old race of mankind did, 

When either’s heart and either’s hand did strive 
To be the nearer relative. 

Thou dost redeem those times, and what was lost 
Of ancient honesty, may boast 

It keeps a growth in thee.” 

Asovur Covurtsnip.—The correspondent who 
wishes us to give our advice respecting courtship, 
imposes a task of serious import, and one that 
requires considerable reflection. Courting is a 
very pleasant but rather perilous business. Love 
is proverbially blind, and when a young pair 
have heartily entered upon the business of court- 
ship, ten to one they will be too blind to perceive 
the applicability of advice, however good and 
well suited to their condition. They will be in- 
capable of seeing each other’s faults and failings, 
and in this deplorable condition will continue till 
the plunge into matrimony and the blissful dreams 
of the honeymoon are passed. Unfortunately 
his blindness is usually cured with no other physic 
than time and experience ; and what may seem 
remarkable, the subsequent keenness of vision is 
such often as to discover blemishes where none 
exist, or magnify those which are barely visible 
to other eyes. Then come domestic bickerings, 
curtain lectures, mutual discontents, and all the 
tarts and acids of married life. However, we will 
think of our correspondent’s request, and may 
offer some suggestions in our next on this delicate 
and important topic. 

Bear anp Forsear.—An excellent clergyman, 
after uniting an interesting couple in marriage, 


> observed to them that the advice he had to give 


them touching their duty to each other might be 


? summed up in two words, “bear and forbear.” 
gated of the indelicacies which tainted the litera- ; 


There was much practical wisdom in the remark. 
We will venture to say that if any married cou- 
ple who now find themselves uncomfortably 
harnessed together should make a fair, persever- 
ing experiment of the virtue of the good clergy- 
man’s advice, they would find it a perfect charm 
in its influence upon their domestic relations. 
Try it. 
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3. 


The fruits of paradise should be 
Abundant, large, and fair, 

That all their excellence may see, 
And own their virtues rare: 

Thus would the favored garden prove 

Fit emblem of celestial love. H. 
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The flowers of paradise that bloom 
Within earth’s dreary vale, 

Should ever shed a rich perfume 
Upon the passing gale, 

Till holy fragrance seems to rise 

Like incense to the bending skies. 
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THE PARLOR TABLE. 


Tue Curistian Partor Macazine.—It may ; to all who love to wander forth amid the green 


be as well to remind our old subscribers that their ; 


back Nos. can be bound for them in a great vari- 
ety of styles, and on reasonable terms, on appli- 
cation at this office. We may also remark that 
this is a favorable time for new subscribers to 
commence. While thankful for the generous 
appreciation of our labors which our subscrip- 
tion list exhibits, we wish greatly to extend our 
circulation, not for our sake only, but for the sake 
of the reading community, whose taste we would 
desire to see attracted by more wholesome mental 
aliment than most of our magazines supply. 
Our enterprise has for its object a higher aim 
than pecuniary profit. It seeks to do good, to 
spread elevating truth in attractive forms, to cher- 
ish home affections, to improve the heart, wher- 
ever its visits are welcomed; and all who feel 
an interest in the promotion of such ends are 
invited to co-operate in enlarging our sphere by 
multiplying our readers. 

Tue Desert.—Our Parlor Table is not so en- 
tirely occupied by books that we cannot find a 
corner to spare for some choice music, the mys- 
terious characters of which are occasionally in- 
terpreted to us by some fair musician. Among 
the most recent publications in the musical world, 
we have been extremely gratified with the “Songs 
from Le Désert,” as sung by Robert G. Paige. 
They are published by C. W. Benedict, 16 Spruce 
street, and W.B. Taylor, 150 Fulton street, N. 
Y. They are elegantly got up, with full but 
easy accompaniments for the piano-forte, and 
with the words both in French and English. 
Those who have, as well as those who have not 
heard “Le Désert,” cannot fail to be pleased with 
the publication of two such gems as the Hymn 
to Night and the Evening Reverie. 

Sacred PuitosopHy or THE Seasons, illus- 
trating the Perfections of God in the Phenomena 
of the Year. By Rev. Henry Duncan, D.D., of 
Ruthwell, Scotland. Published by Robt. Carter, 
58 Canal street. 

The Duncan family have highly distinguished 
themselves for their genius and piety. Who has 
not heard of Mary Lundie Duncan, and her 
accomplished and pious mother, her noble and 
learned father, her devoted and gentle-hearted 
brother ? 

The book now under notice is the third in a 
series of four vols. on the Seasons. Its design is 
stated in the title, and the execution is what 
might have,been expected from an earnest Chris- 
tian observer and lover of nature, accustomed to 
see in all its multiform phenomena the evidences 
of divine wisdom and goodness. To all like- 
minded with its ingenious and amiable author— 


~ 


fields and gather instruction from the opening 
flowers—to all who are wont to “rise from na- 
ture up to nature’s God,” we commend this 
admirable volume. 

Tue Twiicur Hovr is the title of a new 
piece of music, published by Firth & Hall, 
Franklin Square, and Firth, Hall, & Pond, 239 
Broadway. The poetry, a sweet little gem, is 
from the pen of Rev. Francis C. Woodworth ; 
the music by Pedro A. Andreu. The vignette 
is very pretty and touching. 

Sermons, by George W. Bethune, D.D., Phi- 
ladelphia. The author is well known as one of 
the most eloquent of American preachers, and 
this volume will be welcome to many a parlor 
and carried into many a closet. The feature in 
these discourses, which more than any other 
renders them attractive, is the affectionate, tender 
earnestness which pervades them. This is a 


sweet passage from the opening discourse on the 
“ Divine Nature.” 


“ What happiness so pure, so rich as the gushing forth of 
affection towards those we love? What action so full in its 
own repayment, as a successful compassion for the wretched, 
or the winning back of a desolate heart to hopes of peace? 
This was the refreshment of the Saviovr’s spirit in his 
sorrowful pilgrimage ; for wheu he was weary and worn, he 
but stayed his steps to cause a lame man to leap as an hart, 
or the tongue of a dumb man to sing, to pour light upon a 
darkened eye, to bid a leper be clean, or to give back to 
some mourner her recent dead, and he was strong again as 
though he had drunk a cup of life. But what must be the 
joy of Gop in pouring forth from the infinite fountain of his 
heart streams of affection to every holy and happy child! 
or in sending consolation to bleeding and broken bosoms, 
which none but Hz can bind up and heal ?” 


This also, from a discourse entitled the “Good 
Shepherd,” a New Year sermon, is pregnant with 
solemn thought : 


“The young and giddy may lose all thought of days to 
come in the hilarity of the moment, but there are few of 
graver years and responsibilities who can regard the un- 
known events before them without anxiety. What will the 
coming mouths bring forth? Amidst the changes and 
uncertainties of the world, will our temporal fortunes be 
secure, and a comfortable plenty crown our household? 
Shall we, notwithstanding our moral infirmities, and the 
frequent lapses of others from virtue, be preserved from the 
snares of temptation? Is there no heavy calamity approach- 
ing, though unseen, which, like a sudden thunder-storm, 
will darken over our heads, and desolate the scene around 
ust Will our good name be shielded from ‘the strife 
of tongues,’ evil, busy, and venomous? May not death be 
about to drag us from opportunities of preparation before 
the judgment-seat? These are questions of awful meaning, 
not only with regard to ourselves, but to those around 
whose welfare our own is entwined.” 


We hope our readers will remember this excel- 
lent volume when in quest of new books. 
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